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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


OLD NEWS. 


NO. I. 


Here is a volume of what were once newspapers — each on 
a small half-sheet, yellow and time-stained, of a coarse fabric, 
and imprinted with a rude old type. Their aspect conveys a 
singular impression of antiquity, in a species of literature which 
we are accustomed to consider as connected only with the pres- 
ent moment. Ephemeral as they were intended and supposed 
to be, they have long outlived the printer and his whole subscrip- 
tion list, and have proved more durable, as to their physical ex- 
istence, than most of the timber, bricks, and stone, of the town 
where they were issued. ‘These are but the least of their tri- 
umphs. ‘lhe government, the interests, the opinions — in short, 
all the moral circumstances that were contemporary with their 
publication, have passed away, and left no better record of what 
they were, than may be found in these frail leaves. Happy are 
the editors of newspapers! Their productions excel all others 
in immediate popularity, and are certain to acquire another sort 
of value with the lapse of time. They scatter their leaves to the 
wind, as the sybil did, and posterity collects them, to be treas- 
ured up among the best materials of its wisdom. With hasty 
pens, they write for immortality. 

It is pleasant to take one of these little dingy half-sheets be- 
tween the thumb and finger, and picture forth the personage, 
who, above ninety years ago, held it, wet from the press, and 
steaming, before the fire. Many of the numbers bear the name 
of an old colonial dignitary. ‘There he sits, a major, a council- 
lor, and a weighty merchant, in his high-backed arm-chair, wear- 
ing a solemn wig and grave attire, such as befits his imposing 
gravity of mien, and displaying but little finery, except a huge 
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pair of silver shoe-buckles, curiously carved. Observe the awful 
reverence of his visage, as he reads His Majesty’s mos: gracious 
speech, and the deliberate wisdom with which he ponders over 
some paragraph of provincial politics, and the keener intelligence 
with which he glances at the ship-news and commercial adver- 
tisements. Observe, and smile! He may have been a wise 
man in his day ;_ but, to us, the wisdom of the politician appears 
like folly, because we can compare its prognostics with actual 
results ; and the old merchant seems to have busied himself about 
vanities, because we know that the expected ships have been 
lost at sea, or mouldered at the wharves ; that his imported broad- 
cloths were long ago worn to tatters, and his cargoes of wine 
consumed ; and that the most precious leaves of his leger have 
become waste-paper. Yet, his avocations were not so vain as 
our philosophic moralizing. In this world, we are the things of 
a moment, and are made to pursue momentary things, with here 
and there a thought that stretches mistily towards eternity, and 
perhaps may endure as long. All philosophy, that would abstract 
mankind from the present, is no more than words. 

The first pages, of most of these old papers, are as soporific 
as a bed of poppies. Here we have an erudite clergyman, or 
perhaps a Cambridge professor, occupying several successive 
weeks with a criticism on Tate and Brady, as compared with 
the New-England version of the Psalms. Of course, the prefer- 
ence is given to the native article. Here are doctors disagreeing 
about the treatment of a putrid fever, then prevalent, and black- 
guarding each other with a characteristic virulence, that renders 
the controversy not altogether unreadable. Here are President 
Wigglesworth and the Rev. Dr. Colman, endeavoring to raise 
a fund for the support of missionaries among the Indians of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay. Easy would be the duties of such a mission, 
now! Here —for there is nothing new under the sun — are fre- 
quent complaints of the disordered state of the currency, and the 
project of a bank with a capital of five hundred thousand pounds, 
secured on lands. Here are literary essays, from the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine ; and squibs against the Pretender, from the 
London newspapers. And here, occasionally, are specimens of 
New-England humor —laboriously light and lamentably mirthful ; 
as if some very sober person, in his zeal to be merry, were dan- 
cing a jig to the tune of a funeral-psalm. All this is wearisome, 
and we must turn the leaf. 

There is a good deal of amusement, and some profit, in the 
perusal of those little items, which characterize the manners and 
circumstances of the county. New-England was then in a state 
incomparably more picturesque than at present, or than it has 
been within the memory of man ; there being, as yet, only a 
narrow strip of civilization along the edge of a vast forest, peo- 
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pled with enough of its original race to contrast the savage life 


with the old customs of another world. The white population, 
also, was diversified by the influx of all sorts of expatriated vag- 


_abonds, and by the continual importation of bond-servants from 


Ireland and elsewhere ; so that there was a wild and unsettled mul- 
titude, forming a strong minority to the sober descendants of the 
Puritans. ‘Then, there were the slaves, contributing their dark 
shade to the picture of society. ‘The consequence of all this 
was, a great variety and singularity of action and incident — many 
instances of which, might be selected from these columns, where 
they are told with a simplicity and quaintness of style, that brings 
the striking points into very strong relief. It is natural to sup- 
pose, too, that these circumstances affected the body of the peo- 
ple, and made their course of life generally less regular than that 
of their descendants. There is no evidence that the moral 
standard was higher then than now; or, indeed, that morality 
was so well defined as it has since become. ‘There seem to 
have been quite as many frauds and robberies, in proportion to 
the number of honest deeds ; there were murders, in hot blood 
and in malice ; and bloody quarrels, over liquor: some of our 
fathers, also, appear to have been yoked to unfaithful wives — if 
we may trust the frequent notices of elopements from bed and 
board. ‘The pillory, the whipping-post, the prison, and the gal- 
lows, each, had their use in those old times ; and, in short, as 
often as our imagination lives in the past, we find it a ruder and 
rougher age than our own, with hardly any perceptible advan- 
tages, and much that gave life a gloomier tinge. 

In vain, we endeavor to throw a sunny and joyous air over our 
picture of this period ; nothing passes before our fancy but a 
crowd of sad-visaged people, moving duskily through a dull gray 
atmosphere. It is certain, that winter rushed upon them with 
fiercer storms than now — blocking up the narrow forest-paths, 
and overwhelming the roads, along the sea-coast, with mountain 
snow-drifts ; so that weeks elapsed before the newspaper could 
announce how many travelers had perished, or what wrecks had 
strewn the shore. The cold was more piercing then, and ling- 
ered farther into the spring — making the chimney-corner a com- 
fortable seat till long past May-day. By the number of such 
accidents on record, we might suppose that the thunder-stone, 
as they termed it, fell oftener and deadlier, on steeples, dwellings, 
and unsheltered wretches.* In fine, our fathers bore the brunt 
of more raging and pitiless elements than we. There were fore- 
bodings, also, of a more fearful tempest than those of the ele- 
ments. At two or three dates, we have stories of drums, trump- 
ets, and all sorts of martial music, passing athwart the midnight 


*It might well have been the case, as there were no Jightning-rods. 
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sky, accompanied with the roar of cannon and rattle of musketry, 
prophetic echoes of the sounds that were soon to shake the land.* 
Besides these airy prognostics, there were rumors of French 
fleets on the coast, and of the march of French and Indians 
through the wilderness, along the borders of the settlements. . 
The country was saddened, moreover, with grievous sickness. 
The small-pox raged in many of the towns, and seems to have 
been regarded with as much affright, though so familiar a scourge, 
as that which drove the throng from Wall street and Broadway, 
at the approach of a new pestilence. There were autumnal fe- 
vers, too ; and a contagious and destructive throat-distemper — 
diseases unwritten in medical books. The dark superstition of 
former days had not yet been so far dispelled, as not to heighten 
the gloom of the present times. ‘There is an advertisement, in- 
deed, by a committee of the legislature, calling for information 
as to the circumstances of sufferers in the ‘late calamity of 1692,” 
with a view to reparation for their losses and misfortunes. But 
the tenderness, with which, after above forty years, it was thought 
expedient to allude to the witchcraft delusion, indicates a good 
deal of lingering error, as well as the advance of more enlightened 
opinions. The rigid hand of puritanism might yet be felt upon 
the reins of government, while some of the ordinances intimate 
a disorderly spirit on the part of the people. The Suffolk jus- 
tices, after a preamble that great disturbances have been com- 
mitted by persons entering town and leaving it in coaches, chaises, 
calashes, and other wheel-carriages, on the evening before the 
Sabbath, give notice that a watch will hereafter be set at the 
‘ fortification-gate,’ to prevent these outrages. It is amusing to 
see Boston assuming the aspect of a walled city — guarded, prob- 
ably, by a detachment of church-members, with a deacon at their 
head. Governor Belcher makes proclamation against certain 
‘loose and dissolute people,’ who have been wont to stop pas- 
sengers in the streets, on the Fifth of November, ‘ otherwise 
called Pope’s Day,’ and levy contributions for the building of 
bonfires. In this instance, the populace are more puritanic than 
the magistrate. 

The elaborate solemnities of funerals were in accordance with 
the sombre character of the times. In cases of ordinary death, 
the printer seldom fails to notice that the corpse was ‘very de- 
cently interred.” But when some mightier mortal has yielded 
to his fate, the decease of the ‘worshipful’ such-a-one is an- 
nounced, with all his titles of deacon, justice, councillor, and 
colonel ; then follows an heraldic sketch of his honorable ances- 


*The printer intimates a doubt, whether any sound auguries could be drawn 
from these unaccountable noises. We have no patience with such a would-be 
sadducee, who, so long as general opinion countenances the belief, could struggle 
to be a sceptic, in regard to this most thrilling and subl.me superstition. 
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tors, and lastly an account of the black pomp of his funeral, and 
the liberal expenditure of scarfs, gloves, and mourning-rings. 
The burial train glides slowly before us, as we have seen it repre- 
sented in the wood-cuts of that day, the coffin, and the bearers, 
and the lamentable friends, trailing their long black garments, 
while grim Death, a most mis-shapen skeleton, with all kinds of 
doleful emblems, stalks hideously in front. ‘There was a coach- 
maker at this period, one John Lucas, who seems to have gained 
the chief of his living by letting out a sable coach to funerals. 

It would not be fair, however, to leave quite so dismal an im- 
pression on the reader’s mind ; nor should it be forgotten that 
happiness may walk soberly in dark attire as well as dance light- 
somely in a gala-dress. And this reminds us that there is an 
incidental notice of the ‘dancing-school near the Orange-'Tree,’ 
whence we may infer, that the salutatory art was occasionally 
practised, though perhaps chastened into a characteristic gravity 
of movement.* ‘This pastime was probably confined to the aris- 
tocratic circle, of which, the royal Governor was the centre. 
But we are scandalized, at the attempt of Jonathan Furness to 
introduce a more reprehensible amusement: he challenges the 
whole country to match his black gelding in a race for a hundred 
pounds, to be decided on Metonomy common or Chelsea beach. 
Nothing, as to the manners of the times, can be inferred from 
this freak of an individual. ‘There were no daily and continual 
opportunities of being merry ; but sometimes the people rejoiced, 
in their own peculiar fashion, oftener with a calm religious smile, 
than with a broad laugh ; as when they feasted, like one great 
family, at Thanksgiving time ; or indulged a livelier mirth through- 
out the pleasant days of Election-week. ‘This latter, was the 
true holyday-season of New-England. Military musters were 
too seriously important, in that warlike time, to be classed among 
amusements ; but they stirred up and enlivened the public mind, 
and were occasions of solemn festival to the Governor and great 
men of the province, at the expense of the field-officers. The 
Revolution blotted a feast-day out of our callender. The anni- 
versary of the King’s birth appears to have been celebrated with 
most imposing pomp, by salutes from castle William, a military 
parade, a grand dinner at the town-house, and a brilliant illumi- 
nation in the evening. ‘There was nothing forced nor feigned in 
these testimonials of loyalty to George the second. So long as 
they dreaded the re-establishment of a popish dynasty, the people 
were fervent for the house of Hanover ; and, besides, the imme- 
diate magistracy of the country was a barrier between the mon- 
arch and the occasional discontents of the colonies ; the waves 


* There was a dancing-school in Boston, for a short period, so long ago, we 
think, as in 1685. 
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of faction sometimes reached the governor’s chair, but never 
swelled against the throne. ‘Thus, until oppression was felt to 
proceed from the King’s own hand, New-England rejoiced with 
her whole heart on His Majesty’s birth-day.* 

But the slaves, we suspect, were the merriest part of the pop- 
ulation — since it is their gift to be merry in the worst of circum- 
stances ; and they endured, comparatively, few hardships under 
the domestic sway of our fathers. There seems to have been a 
great trade in these black and woolly commodities. No adver- 
tisements are more frequent than those of ‘a negro fellow, fit for 
almost any household work ;’ ‘a negro woman, honest, healthy, 
and capable ;’ ‘a young negro wench, of many desirable quali- 
ties ;’ ‘a negro man, very fit for a taylor.’ We know not in 
what this natural fitness for a taylor consisted, unless it were 
some peculiarity of conformation that enabled him to sit cross- 
legged. When the slaves of a family are inconveniently prolific, 
it being not quite orthodox to drown the superfluous offspring, 
like a litter of kittens, notice was promulgated of ‘a negro child 
to be given away.’ Sometimes the slaves assumed the property 
of their own persons, and made their escape : among many such 
instances, the Governor raises a hue-and-cry after his negro Juba. 
But, without venturing a word in extenuation of the general sys- 
tem, we confess our opinion, that Cesar, Pompey, Scipio, and 
all such great Roman namesakes, would have been better advised 
had they staid at home, foddering the cattle, cleaning dishes — in 
fine, performing their moderate share of the labors of life without 
being harrassed by its cares. ‘The sable inmates of the mansion 
were not excluded from the domestic affections: in families of 
middling rank, they had their places at the board ; and when the 
circle closed round the evening hearth, its blazed glowed on their 
dark shining faces, intermixed familiarly with their master’s chil- 
dren. It must have contributed to reconcile them to their lot, 
that they saw white men and women imported from Europe, as 
they had been from Africa, and sold, though only for a term of 
years, yet as actual slaves to the highest bidder. Setting fine 
sentiment aside, slavery, as it existed in New-England, was 
precisely the state most favorable to the humble enjoyments of 
an alien race, generally incapable of self-direction, and whose 
claims to kindness will never be acknowledged by the whites, 
while they are asserted on the ground of equality. Slave labor 
being but a small part of the industry of the country, it did not 


*In some old pamphlet, we recollect a proposal to erect an equestrian statue of 
the ‘glorious King William,’ in front of the town-house, loo!sing down King-street. 
{t wou'd have been pleasant to have had an historic monument, of any kind, in 
that street of historic recollections. Even the whig monarch, however, would 
—_ have kept his saddle through the Revoiution, though himself a revolution- 
ary king. 
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change the character of the people: the latter, on the contrary, 
modified and softened the institution, making it a patriarchal, and 
almost a beautiful, peculiarity of the times.* 

Ah! We had forgotten the good old merchant, over whose 
shoulder we were peeping, while he read the newspaper. Let 
us now suppose him putting on his three-cornered, gold-laced 
hat, grasping his cane, with a head inlaid of ebony and mother- 
of-pearl, and setting forth, through the crooked streets of Boston, 
on various errands, suggested by the advertisements of the day. 
Thus he communes with himself: I must be mindful, says he, to 
call at Captain Scut’s, in Creek lane, and examine his rich vel- 
vet, whether it be fit for my apparel on Election-day — that | 
may wear a stately aspect in presence of the Governor and my 
brethren of the council. I will look in, also, at the shop of 
Michael Cario, the jeweller: he has silver buckles of a new 
fashion ; and mine have lasted me some half score years. My 
fair daughter, Miriam, shall have an apron of gold brocade, and a 
velvet mask — though it would be a pity the wench should hide 
her comely visage ; and also a French quilted cap, from Robert 
Jenkins’s, on the north side of the town-house. He hath beads, 
too, and ear-rings, and necklaces, of all sorts: these are but va- 
nities — nevertheless, thev would please the silly maiden well. 
My dame desireth another female in the kitchen ; wherefore, I 
must inspect the lot of Irish lasses, for sale by Samuel Waldo, 
aboard the schooner Endeavor ; as also the likely negro wench, 
at Captain Bulfinch’s. It were not amiss, that | took my daugh- 
ter, Miriam, to see the royal wax-work, near the town-dock, that 
she may learn to honour our most gracious King and Queen, and 
their royal progeny, even in their waxen images ; not that I would 
approve of image-worship. ‘The camel, too, that strange beast 
from Africa, with two great humps, to be seen near the common: 
methinks I would fain go thither, and see how the old patriarchs 
were wont to ride. [I will tarry awhile in Queen street, at the 
book-store of my good friends, Kneeland & Green, and purchase 
Doctor Colman’s new sermon, and the volume of discoveries, by 
Mr. Henry Flynt ; and look over the controversy on baptism, 
between the Reverend Peter Clarke and an unknown adversary ; 
and see whether this George Whitefield be as great in print as 
he is found to be in the pulpit. By that time, the auction will 
have commenced at the Royal Exchange, in King street. More- 
over, I must look to the disposal of my last cargo of West-India 
rum and muscovado sugar ; and also the lot of choice Cheshire 
cheese, lest it grow mouldy. It were well that I ordered a cask 


*Nevertheless, some time after this period, there is an advertisement of a run- 
away slave from Connecticut, who carried with him an iron collar rivetted round 
his neck, with a chain attached. This must have been rather galling. Undoubt- 
edly, there had been a previous attempt at escape. 
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of good English beer, at the lower end of Milk street. Then 
am | to speak with certain dealers about the lot of stout old Vido- 
nia, rich Canary, and Oporto wines, which I have now lying in 
the cellar of the Old South meeting-house. But, a pipe or two 
of the rich Canary shall be reserved, that it may grow aged in 
mine own wine-cellar, and gladden my heart when it begins to 
droop with old-age. 

Provident old gentleman! But, was he mindful of his sepul- 
chre? Did he bethink him to call at the workshop of Timothy 
Sheaffe, in Cold lane, and select such a grave-stone as would best 
please him? ‘There, wrought the man, whose handiwork, or 
that of his fellow-craftsmen, was ultimately in demand by all the 
busy multitude, who have left a record of their earthly toil in 
these old time-stained papers. And now, as we turn over the 
volume, we seem to be wandering among the mossy stones of a 
burial-ground. ; 





SLAVONIA. 


[The following series of Sonnets is applicable to the four leading branches of the 
Slavonic race, namely: the first two, to the Russian ; the third, to the Servian ; 
the fourth, to the Polish ; and the fifth, tothe Bohemian. ] 


L 


Malenkoi krolik’ v’ travkje zelenoi 
8’ miloi podruzhkoi tam’ otdikaet’ ; 
Golub’ na vjetotchkje spit’. KARAMSIN. 
There, in the green grass, softly reposes, 
Close by his dear little loveling, the coney. 
There, the dove sleeps on the bough. 


Near Moskva’s stream, through heath and forest gliding, 
Deep in a river vale, by meadow green, 
Embowered in beech, a lowly church is seen, 

Like timid fawn in dewy thicket hiding. 

Above its roof, a Grecian crosslet shining, 

Points to the pious serf his heavenward way ; 
Around it spreads, bestrown with blossoms gay, 
The field, where wearied hearts are safe reclining. 
O’er swelling graves, the bounding rabbit plays ; 
All breathes of peace and gentleness around ; 
Light steals the maiden by ; subdued each sound ; 
Even fainter glances there the evening blaze. 
There, nestling side by side, at twilight’s close, 
Soft coo the billing doves, and then repose. 
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Tam’ vidjel’ gori nad’ soboiu, 
I sprashival’, kotoroi vjek’ 
Zastal’ ikh’ v’ molodosti sushchikh’. DMITRIEV. 


There I saw above me mountains, 
And I ask’d of them, what century 
Met them in their youth. 


Inspiring Spirit ! thou art everywhere — 

The forest and the desert ; ocean’s breast ; 
The ice peak, where the condor builds his nest ; 
The plain ; the hill ; the vale —thou still art there. 
*T is not alone on Zion’s holy height, 

Nor on Parnassus, thou hast reared thy shrine : 
Thy kindling voice and energy divine, 

Are felt in realms of old Cimmerian night. 

By Volga’s princely stream, thy fiery car 

Uplifts the gifted soul, that owns thy sway, 
Aloft, above, the gilded dome of Tzar — 

O’er boundless steppes and dusky wilds away, 
O’er castled hill, where reigns the proud Boyar, 
Free, amid slaves, he mounts to meet thy day. 


Ill. 


Trepetu li novi ventsi na nashoj snashi ? 
Vije li se tsrven barjak nad milim kumom ? 
Jeli zdravo konj zalenko pod mladozhenjon? Nar. Srv. Pseso. 


Tremble not new-woven garlands there on our sister ? 
Waves not the crimson banner over the sponsor ? 
Is not strong the dapple gray under the bridegroom ? 


* What is that descending yonder mountain? 
Waves the Aga’s crimson flag afar? 

Comes the Turkish wolf to wage us war ? 
Or does the shepherd lead his flock to fountain ? 
Yonder see the wedding-banner flying — 
Garlands waving in the maiden’s hair — 

O! how tall and slender, fresh and fair? — 
So the long expectant train is crying. 

Give, this happy day, aloose to joy — 

Glad the heart with instrument and song — 
Flit, with maiden dear, in dance along — 
Let nor care nor thought your bliss annoy ! 
Under slavery’s chain the bosom swells — 
There, the fount of gentle feeling wells. 
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IV. 


Piekny to widok Czertomeliku, 

Sto wysp przerznely Dniepru strumienie, 

Brzoza sie kapie w kazdym strumyku, 

Slychac szum trzciny, slowika pienie. SLowack1. 


How beautiful this view of Czertomelik ! 

The Dnieper’s streams divide a hundred islands ; 

In every stream, the birch-tree dips its branches ; 

We hear the murmuring reed, and night-bird warbling. 


Still Spring returns, and scatters wide its roses ; 
The nightingale in leafy thicket sings, 

And heavenward mounts the lark on quivering wings ; 
In flowery pomp the silent plain reposes. 
Nature is still the same, unchanging ever ; 

She brings her gifts with each returning year, 
And lavish pours her. horn of plenty here, 

By castled hill and silver-sheeted river. 

Still, lordly Dnieper rolls as wild and free, 

As when the Polish banner graced its shore ~ 
That banner waves along its banks no more ; 
Through isles as green it seeks the Pontic sea. 
Nature is ever free' Why should the brave 
And noble heart of Poland sink —a slave ? 


V.. 
Trawa zelena Green grass 
Nashe peshina, Our couch, 
Na tey budem spati There we ’|l repose 
A se milowati, And caress, 
Holka rozmila. Cuesx. Pisn. Dear maiden. 


By Muldava trips a rose-lipped maiden — 

She has crowned her hat with summer flowers ; 
Fresh and dewy as the fabled Hours, 

There she trips along with blossoms laden. 
How the valley with her voice is ringing, 

Like the evening songster’s, soft and clear ; 

In her happy eye a sparkling tear — 

She a simple Cheskian lay is singing. 

O! how strong the love of country glows 

In the peasant’s heart, when all is gone, 

King and state, his language left alone, 
Blooming still, as over graves the rose. 

From his bosom pours the stream of song 

Full, in artless melody, along. J. G. Percivan. 
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MY VISIT TO NIAGARA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE GRAY CHAMPION.’ 


Never did a pilgrim approach Niagara with deeper enthusiasm, 
than mine. [I had lingered away from it, and wandered to other 
scenes, because my treasury of anticipated enjoyments, compris- 
ing all the wonders of the world, had nothing else so magnificent, 
and I was loth to exchange the pleasures of hope for those of 
memory so soon. At length, the day came. ‘The stage-coach, 
with a Frenchman and myself on the back seat, had already left 
Lewiston, and in less than an hour would set us down in Man- 
chester. I began to listen for the roar of the cataract, and trem- 
bled with a sensation like dread, as the moment drew nigh, when 
its voice of ages must roll, for the first time, on my ear. The 
French gentleman stretched himself from the window, and ex- 
pressed loud admiration, while, by a sudden impulse, I threw 
myself back and closed my eyes. When the scene shut in, I 
was glad to think, that for me the whole burst of Niagara was yet 
in futurity. We rolled on, and entered the village of Manches- 
ter, bordering on the falls. 

I am quite ashamed of myself here. Not that I ran, like a 
madman, to the falls, and plunged into the thickest of the spray — 
never stopping to breathe, till breathing was impossible: not that 
I committed this, or any other suitable extravagance. On the 
contrary, I alighted with perfect decency and composure, gave 
my cloak to the black waiter, pointed out my baggage, and in- 
quired, not the nearest way to the cataract, but about the dinner- 
hour. The interval was spent in arranging my dress. Within 
the last fifteen minutes, my mind had grown strangely benumbed, 
and my spirits apathetic, with a slight depression, not decided 
enough to be termed sadness. My enthusiasm was in a deathlike 
slumber. Without aspiring to immortality, as he did, I could 
have imitated that English traveler, who turned back from the 
point where he first heard the thunder of Niagara, after crossing 
the ocean to behold it. Many a western trader, by-the-by, has 
performed a similar act of heroism with more heroic simplicity, 
deeming it no such wonderful feat to dine at the hotel and resume 
his route to Buffalo or Lewiston, while the cataract was roaring 
unseen. 

Such has often been my apathy, when objects, long sought, 
and earnestly desired, were placed within my reach. After din- 
ner — at which, an unwonted and perverse epicurism detained 
me longer than usual — I lighted a ciger and paced the piazza, 
minutely attentive to the aspect and business of a very ordi- 
nary village. Finally, with reluctant step, and the feeling of an 
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intruder, I walked towards Goat island. At the toll-house, there 
were further excuses for delaying the inevitable moment. My 
signature was required in a huge leger, containing similar records 
innumerable, many of which | read. ‘The skin of a great stur- 
geon, and other fishes, beasts, and reptiles ; a collection of min- 
erals, such as lie in heaps near the falls ; some Indian moccasins, 
and other trifles, made of deer-skin and embroidered with beads ; 
several newspapers from Montreal, New-York, and Boston ; all 
attracted me in turn. Out of a number of twisted sticks, the 
manufacture of a Tuscarora Indian, I selected one of curled ma- 
ple, curiously convoluted, and adorned with the carved images 
of a snake and a fish. Using this as my pilgrim’s staff, I crossed 
the bridge. Above and below me were the rapids, a river of 
impetuous snow, with here and there a dark rock amid its white- 
ness, resisting all the physical fury, as any cold spirit did the 
moral influences of the scene. On reaching Goat island, which 
separates the two great segments of the falls, I chose the right- 
hand path, and followed it to the edge of the American cascade. 
There, while the falling sheet was yet invisible, | saw the vapor 
that never vanishes, and the Eternal Rainbow of Niagara. 

It was an afternoon of glorious sunshine, without a cloud, save 
those of the cataracts. I gained an insulated rock, and beheld 
a broad sheet of brilliant and unbroken foam, not shooting in a 
curved line from the top of the precipice, but falling headlong 
down from height to depth. A narrow stream diverged from the 
main branch, and hurried over the crag by a channel of its own, 
leaving a little pine-clad island and a streak of precipice, between 
itself and the larger sheet. Below arose the mist, on which was 
painted a dazzling sun-bow, with two concentric shadows — one, 
almost as perfect as the original brightness ; and the other, drawn 
faintly round the broken edge of the cloud. 

Sull, I had not half seen Niagara. Following the verge of the 
island, the path led me to the Horse-shoe, where the real, broad 
St. Lawrence, rushing along on a level with its banks, pours its 
whole breadth over a concave line of precipice, and thence pur- 
sues its course between lofty crags towards Ontario. A sort of 
bridge, two or three feet wide, stretches out along the edge of 
the descending sheet, and hangs upon the rising mist, as if that 
were the foundation of the frail structure. Here | stationed my- 
self, in the blast of wind, which the rushing river bore along 
with it. The bridge was tremulous beneath me, and marked the 
tremor of the solid earth. I looked along the whitening rapids, 
and endeavored to distinguish a mass of water far above the falls, 
to follow it to their verge, and go down with it, in fancy, to the 
abyss of clouds and storm. Casting my eyes across the river, 
and every side, I took in the whole scene at a glance, and tried 
to comprehend it in one vast idea. After an hour thus spent, I 
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left the bridge, and, by a staircase, winding almost interminably 
round a post, descended to the base of the precipice. From 
that point, my path lay over slippery stones, and among great 


fragments of the cliff, to the edge of the cataract, where the wind 


at once enveloped me in spray, and perhaps dashed the rainbow 
round me. Were my long desires fulfilled ? And had I seen 
Niagara ? 

Oh, that I had never heard of Niagara till I beheld it! Blessed 
were the wanderers of old, who heard its deep roar, sounding 
through the woods, as the summons to an unknown wonder, and 
approached its awful brink, in all the freshness of native feeling. 
Had its own mysterious voice been the first to warn me of its 
existence, then, indeed, I might have knelt down and worshipped. 
But I had come thither, haunted with a vision of foam and fury, 
and dizzy cliffs, and an ocean tumbling down out of the sky — 
ascene, in short, which nature had too much good taste and 
calm simplicity to realize. My mind had struggled to adapt 
these false conceptions to the reality, and finding the effort vain, 
a wretched sense of disappointment weighed me down. I climbed 
the precipice, and threw myself on the earth — feeling that I was 
unworthy to look at the Great Falls, and careless about beholding 
them again. ° ° ” . . 

All that night, as there has been and will be, for ages past and 
to come, a rushing sound was heard, as if a great tempest were 
sweeping through the air. It mingled with my dreams, and made 
them full of storm and whirlwind. Whenever I awoke, and 
heard this dread sound in the air, and the windows rattling as 
with a mighty blast, I could not rest again, till, looking forth, I 
saw how bright the stars were, and that every leaf in the garden 
was motionless. Never was a summer-night more calm to the 
eye, nor a gale of autumn louder to the ear. The rushing sound 
proceeds from the rapids, and the rattling of the casements is but 
an effect of the vibration of the whole house, shaken by the jar 
of the cataract. The noise of the rapids draws the attention 
from the true voice of Niagara, which is a dull, muffled thunder, 
resounding between the cliffs. I spent a wakeful hour at mid- 
night, in distinguishing its reverberations, and rejoiced to-find 
that my former awe and enthusiasm were reviving. 

Gradually, and after much contemplation, I came to know, by 
my own feelings, that Niagara is indeed a wonder of the world, 
and not the less wonderful, because time and thought must be 
employed in comprehending it. Casting aside all pre-conceived 
notions, and preparation to be dire-struck or delighted, the be- 
holder must stand beside it in the simplicity of his heart, suffer- 
ing the mighty scene to work its own impression. Night after 
night, I dreamed of it, and was gladdened every morning by the 
consciousness of a growing capacity to enjoy it. Yet I will not 
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pretend to the all-absorbing enthusiasm of some more fortunate 
spectators, nor deny, that very trifling causes would draw my 
eyes and thoughts from the cataract. 

The last day that | was to spend at Niagara, before my depart- 
ure for the far west, I sat upon the Table Rock. This celebrat- 
ed station did not now, as of old, project fifty feet beyond the 
line of the precipice, but was shattered by the fail of an immense 
fragment, which lay distant on the shore below. Still, on the 
utmost verge of the rock, with my feet hanging over it, I felt as 
if suspended in the open air. Never before had my mind been 
in such perfect unison with the scene. There were intervals, 
when I was conscious of nothing but the great river, rolling calmly 
into the abyss, rather descending than precipitating itself, and 
acquiring tenfold majesty from its unhurried motion. It came 
like the march of Destiny. It was not taken by surprise, but 
seemed to have anticipated, in all its course through the broad 
lakes, that it must pour their collected waters down this height. 
The perfect foam of the river, after its descent, and the ever- 
varying shapes of mist, rising up, to become clouds in the sky, 
would be the very picture of confusion, were it merely transient, 
like the rage of a tempest. But when the beholder has stood 
awhile, and perceives no lull in the storm, and considers that the 
vapor and the foam are as everlasting as the rocks which produce 
them, all this turmoil assumes a sort of calmness. It soothes, 
while it awes the mind. 

Leaning over the cliff, I saw the guide conducting two adven- 
turers behind the falls. It was pleasant, from that high seat in 
the sunshine, to observe them struggling against the eternal storm 
of the lower regions, with heads bent down, now faltering, now 
pressing forward, and finally swallowed up in their victory. 
After their disappearance, a blast rushed out with an old hat, 
which it had swept from one of their heads. The rock, to which 
they were directing their unseen course, is marked, at a fearful 
distance on the exterior of the sheet, by a jet of foam. The 
attempt to reach it, appears both poetical and perilous, to a 
looker-on, but may be accomplished without much more difficulty 
or hazard, than in stemming a violent northeaster. In afew mo- 
ments, forth came the children of the mist. Dripping and 
breathless, they crept along the base of the cliff, ascended to the 
guide’s cottage, and received, J presume, a certificate of their 
achievement, with three verses of sublime poetry on the back. 

My contemplations were often interrupted by strangers, who 
came down from Forsyth’s to take their first view of the falls. 
A short, ruddy, middle-aged gentleman, fresh from old England, 
peeped over the rock, and evinced his approbation by a broad 
grin. His spouse, a very robust lady, afforded a sweet example 
of maternal solicitude, being so intent on the safety of her little boy 
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that she did not even glance at Niagara. As for the child, he gave 
himself wholly to the enjoyment of a stick of candy. Another 
traveler, a native American, and no rare character among us, 
produced a volume of captain Hall’s tour, and labored earnestly 
to adjust Niagara to the captain’s description, departing, at last, 
without one new idea or sensation of his own. ‘The next comer 
was provided, not with a printed book, but with a blank sheet of 
foolscap, from top to bottom of which, by means of an ever- 
pointed pencil, the cataract was made to thunder. In a little 
talk, which we had together, he awarded his approbation to the 
general view, but censured the position of Goat island, observing 
that it should have been thrown farther to the right, so as to 
widen the American falls, and contract those of the Horse-shoe. 
Next appeared two traders of Michigan, who declared, that, 
upon the whole, the sight was worth looking at; there certainly 
was an immense water-power here ; but that, after all, they 
would go twice as far to see the noble stone-works of Lockport, 
where the Grand Canal is locked down a descent of sixty feet. 
They were succeeded by a young fellow, in a home-spun cotton 
dress, with a staff in his hand, and a pack over his shoulders. 
He advanced close to the edge of the rock, where his attention, 
at first wavering among the different components of the scene, 
finally became fixed in the angle of the Horse-shoe falls, which is, 
indeed, the central point of interest. His whole soul seemed to 
go forth and be transported thither, till the staff slipped from his 
relaxed grasp, and falling down — down — down — struck upon 
the fragment of the ‘Table Rock. 

In this manner, | spent some hours, watching the varied im- 
pression, made by the cataract, on those who disturbed me, and 
returning to unwearied contemplation, when left alone. At 
length, my time came to depart. There is a grassy foot-path, 
through the woods, along the summit of the bank, to a point 
whence a causeway, hewn in the side of the precipice, goes 
winding down to the ferry, about half a mile below the Table 
Rock. The sun was near setting, when I emerged from the 
Shadow of the trees, and began the descent. ‘The indirectness 
of my downward road continually changed the point of view, and 
shewed me, in rich and repeated succession—now, the white- 
ning rapids and the majestic leap of the main river, which ap- 
peared more deeply massive as the light departed ; now, the 
lovelier picture, yet still sublime, of Goat island, with its rocks 
and grove, and the lesser falls, tumbling over the right bank of 
the St. Lawrence, like a tributary stream ; now, the long vista of 
the river, as it eddied and whirled between the cliffs, to pass 
through Ontario towards the sea, and everywhere to be wondered 
at, for this one unrivalled scene. ‘The golden sunshine tinged 
the sheet of the American cascade, and painted on its heaving 
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spray the broken semicircle of a rainbow, Heaven’s own beauty 
crowning earth’s sublimity. My steps were slow, and I paused 
long at every turn of the descent, as one lingers and pauses, who 
discerns a brighter and brightening excellence in what he must 
soon behold no more. ‘The solitude of the old wilderness now 
reigned over the whole vicinity of the falls. My enjoyment be- 
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A single star’ just risen ! of 

How tranquilly al 
In Heaven’s pure shrine its image burns ! D 
Star of the morn, my spirit yearns SV 
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Lord of the desert sky ! 

Night’s last lone heir, te 
Calmly thou smilest from on high, of 
Gazing, as if an angel’s eye f 

Were stationed there. h 
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Or can it be | 
That in yon orb a spirit reigns, 1a 
Who knows this earth, and kindly deigns wl 
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Quenched each pure spark — Ww 
Save where some distant Sun’s pale ghost, — ve 
Frail remnant of a scattered host — bu 

Peeps through the dark. on 
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The yellow morn. pu 
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Thy early ray ; fol 
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A brighter day. 1] 
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— Herald of an eternal Sun— ; ant 


Rise, hope of Heaven! — F. H. Hepee. 
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BY JOHN NEAL. 


Farty in the fall of 1824, a fire broke out in the woods, near 
Wiscasset and Olney, two pretty villages of Maine, which, after 
spreading itself slowly and quietly through the underbrush of that 
neighborhood for a few days, without exciting any unusual atten- 
tion, appeared to go out of itself. And then, as if it had been 
refreshing itself by repose, gathering its whole strength, while the 
inhabitants were looking another way, it burst forth anew, and re- 
appeared, with astonishing suddenness, in twenty places at once ; 
encompassing the whole neighborhood, as with a wall of fire, and 
extending itself, not gradually, nor slowly, but with the swiftness 
of a conquering army, mounted upon the steeds of the Desert, 
and with a noise like that of the great deep, even to the British 
Dominions ; filling the air with a preternatural paleness, over- 
sweeping the wilderness of timber-trees, lying between the States 
and the Provinces, and literally destroying millions of acres. 

Instances of individual suffering occurred along the whole ex- 
tent of devastation, which have no parallel perhaps in the history 
of mankind. By this, I do not mean that others have not suf- 
fered as much or more, by other and different manifestations of 
the Destroyer ; but simply that, in the whole range of History, and 
I might add, of Poetry and Romance, though well aware of what 
has been done by Cooper, and Flint — our friend ‘Timothy — 
whose very hearts were afire, when they described a similar 
scene — there is no parallel to be found for the truth of what hap- 
pened here ; and chiefly among the houseless, homeless men, 
who were caught logging for the fall freshets, or prowling for bea- 
ver, by the instantaneous and everwhelming approach of the fire, 
bursting upon them, at dead of night with the noise of thunder, or 
surrounding them at noonday, while they are lying half asleep, in 
the shadow of a mighty tree, calculating its worth in feet and 
inches — or appearing suddenly before them, and right in their 
path, as the wind shifted, or they happened to look up in the 
pursuit of an elk or a bear. 

There is no poetry in this. 1 am not exaggerating. Every 
word I write is the simple truth. I know of many cases like the 
following. ‘Three men were at work in the wood, towards the 
lines — Walker and two others : Walker lived at Thomson-pond. 
I have the story from one of the parties. The first thing they 
saw, as they were at work, with nothing to apprise them of their 
danger — no sign in heaven or earth — nothing but a little hazi- 
ness in the atmosphere, which they took no notice of at the time; 
and only remembered afterwards, while they were running for 
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their lives — a large tree took fire close by them. They looked 
up, and without speaking 2 word, started off at full speed for the 
nearest water they were acquainted with, so hotly pursued by the 
fire, that they never stopped until they reached the Schoodice 
river, forty miles off, into which they all plunged, one after the 
other, as they arrived at the bank, holding their heads under the wa- 
ter, as long as they could, and only looking out long enough to get 
their breath. Of these three, one died on the shore, another, 
Walker himself, about six months afterwards. ‘lhe other is still 
living. 

Another case. A man—TI forget his name — was at work, 
digging potatoes. Happening to look up, he saw an old stump 
afire, a little way off. Not dreaming of danger, but wondering 
where the fire could come from, as he saw nothing to cause it, he 
happened to turn toward another quarter of the sky. It was all in 
commotion — over the top. of a hill not far off, the flames were 
pouring with a steady uninterrupted rush, as if they had over- 
swept a barrier, and were tumbling through some vast cavern of 
the earth, like the waters of Niagara. Heavy black clouds were 
gathered about the base, and almost upon a level with it — and 
through these, the fire streamed, in thick flashes, with the roar 
of approaching battle, a sensible vibration of the earth. In less 
than three minutes, and before the poor fellow had time to recol- 
lect himself, or hardly to get his breath, he found himself com- 
pletely surrounded. He started for his house, only a few rods 
off ; but before he could reach it, a stack of grain which he had 
to pass on the way, took fire — and the next moment, his barn— 
and finally the house itself, before he could reach it. And then, 
the blackness and desolation, above and below, and all about 
him—the skies thundering afar off— the earth quaking under- 
neath his feet—the flames pouring over the tops of the nearest 
hills, and through the tempestuous gathering of clouds — 


‘ Like sheets of light, in their descent 
Through midnight’s parting firmament.’ 


All this had he to encounter. But he reached the house — ap- 
peared in the door-way for a moment, called to his wife to save 
their youngest child — and then, catching up the other two, as 
they lay stretched out upon the floor, he sprang for the high 
road, without looking behind him. It was only a few rods off; 
but when he arrived there, he missed his wife and the youngest 
child. Providentially, there was a large open place not far off. 
Leaving his two boys there, he returned for his wife. On reach- 
ing the door, and seeing the frightful appearance of the sky, she 
had fainted. They were all saved, but their house and barn were 
destroyed — all their property everything they had on earth, but 
the clothes upon their backs. And to this hour, that unhappy 
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mother is haunted by the recollection of that terrible appearance 
of the sky. ‘To her, it was the Last Day. And if she heard 
not the trumpet of the Archangel, summoning the countless na- 
tions of all the earth to judgment, while the heavens were rolled 
together as a scroll, and the mountains were melted with fervent 
heat, she heard what she believed to be the breaking up of the 
very foundations of the Universe. And she fainted. For even 
the mother could not bear the sight, with her youngest-born at 
her breast, its little arms outstretched toward the alarming bright- 
ness — its parched lips trembling, and its eyes shining with ter- 
ror, as it turned to her, and clung to her, gasping for breath. 
Her fright was even too much for a mother’s love. 

But what are these —all these—to the story I have now to 
tell? ‘here was a man by the name of Hayes, who, in conse- 
quence of I know not what violation of the law, had betaken him- 
self to that region along our frontier, which the King of the Neth- 
erlands thought proper to recommend the abandonment of, not 
long ago. Hayes had been well educated, was a fiery, intrepid 
fellow, and cared for nobody on earth, not even Sir Howard 
Douglas. About him he had gathered, nobody ever knew how, 
a considerable number of men like himself, in fearlessness and 
enterprise, but altogether inferior in those attributes which bear 
sway over the multitude. It was whispered, though I never 
knew precisely upon what authority, that he had left old Massa- 
chusetts, before the separation of Maine, solely on account of 
the reception he met with, when he spoke to the men having 
authority there, about the importance of settling the North-eastern 
boundary, before the British had spoiled us of our strength, and 
established a line of fortifications along our own territory ; and 
that, indignant at the indifference betrayed by our great men, re- 
specting what he regarded, and with justice, as the great northern 
bulwark of the confederacy —he had appropriated to himself a 
horse, belonging to the then Governor of Massachusetts, leaving 
in his stead, a note conceived in the following terms, and 
addressed to him, as Commander-in-chief: ‘¢ Sir—for the 
horse [ have taken, at five days’ notice, value received, I pro- 
mise to return you, at any place you may appoint, within the ac- 
knowledged boundaries of Massachusetts, and not more than fifty 
miles from the frontier, Sir Howard Douglas, or any other British 
Governcr, of New-Brunswick, or Nova-Scotia—or ihe value 
thereof in subordinates. E. Hayes. 

P. S. You will have to fight for your North-eastera Boun- 
dary yet, if you don’t wake up—no matter where you place 
it. ‘They will not stop, so long as you are satisfied with talking. 
The Kennebec is not far off— and the Piscataqua but another 
step.’ 
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How much truth there may be in this story, it is not for me to 
say ; but I must acknowledge, that his exceedingly familiar ac- 
quaintance with all that concerned our North-eastern Boundary, 
and the evident jealousy, with which he was regarded, whenever 
he appeared at Fredericton, were circumstances, that strengthened 
me not a little in my belief, that he would be a dangerous fellow 
for our good neighbors, the British, if the worst should come to 
the worst. Sir! said he—it was long after the separation of 
Massachusetts and Maine — my countrymen are fools — ideots. 
They are tampering with their own Sovereignty. ‘There is not 
such another line of defence along the whole frontier of the 
States. Ours, we should have nothing to fear. Theirs — the 
whole Confederacy would be open to their inroads. Will they 
never wake up! Are they blockheads enough to believe, that in 
case of another war, the British will be desperate or foolish enough 
to try the North-River? No! they had enough of that in the 
first war. ‘The next will bring out all their strength — and for the 
same purpose, a separation of the States, or a dismemberment of 
territory, along our North-eastern Boundary. ‘The question is, 
not whether the District of Maine shall lose a part of her wil- 
derness, a few millions of acres more or less—what are 
they to her ?—nor is it, whether Massachusetts, or even wheth- 
er New-England shall have a portion of this vast territory — 
the raw material for a state, gambled away by ignorant and blun- 
dering politicians —but whether the surest and strongest bul- 
wark of the Confederacy shalt be utterly demolished —nay, 
more — abandoned toa crafty and powerful adversary. I know 
of but three men that understand this subject, besides myself—one 
is the late Governor King of Maine—the other Lincoln, of Mas- 
sachusetts, and the, other, Lincoln of Maine — thank God, they 
are brothers and Governors! Sir! Do you know why Sir How- 
ard Douglas is pushing his settlements forward by main force, 
within the disputed territory ? Because he is a military man. 
Because he knows the value — the inestimable value— not so 
much to the Provinces as to the States, however — of the dis- 
puted ground, as a military position. And why is he the 
Governor of New-Brunswick ? Because he is a military man. 
Mark my words! What is now done warily and secretly, will 
soon be urged with arrogant pretension. Out of our apathy, a 
claim of right will be raised, and war — open war — may be the 
consequence of our stupidity, before we have done with this. 
Why Sir— éontinued he, his black eyes flashing fire into the 
hearts of all who heard him — it was just after the seizure of his 
friend Baker — long subsequent to the period of my story, how- 
ever — Do you know that God-Almighty has laid out a military 
road for us, along that whole line of frontier — a road without an 
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equal upon the face of the earth— one too, which our adver- 
sary took advantage of, at the very outbreaking of the last war, 
by marching a regiment (the 104th) from Fredericton to Quebec, 
in the dead of winter—to the unspeakable relief, as well as 
amazement, of Sir George Prevost, who complimented the effi- 
cers for their heroic achievement, upon parade, and afterwards 
mentioned it in the general or ers. Lf we abandon that road, we 
deserve what we shall most assuredly meet with hereafter —the 
contempt of every military man upon the face of the earth, who 
understands the subject ; and the reproach of our children’s chil- 
dren to the latest generation. 

Upon my word, my dear sir —said I. This is all Hebrew to 
me. What on earth do you mean by a military-road, along our 
whole North-eastern frontier ? 

[mean what I say. A military-road — arranged, laid out, and 
fortified, by the God of Battles ; the God our Fathers wor- 
shipped — the Men of the Revolution. 

You cannot mean the highlands ? 

The highlands !—nonscase! No Sir; I mean a river-road— 
a water-level — a road, as level as this floor (stamping with his 
heavy foot, as he spoke) for two hundred miles, with no roots 
nor underbrush in the way, and as hard as the everlasting rocks — 
a far better road than that, by which George Washington escaped, 
when he was beleaguered by the whole strength of the British 
armies, and struck that astonishing blow at Princeton ; a road, in 
short Sir, over which our enemies moved their armies during 
the last war, and I then hoped for the last time. 

What was I to believe ? The man before me, was a rough- 
looking Down-Kaster, with a bear-skin cap, powder-horn, a shot- 
pouch, a wampum-belt, and a glittering axe swung over his shoul- 
der. Yet he had the bearing of a soldier —and he talked the 
language of a statesman. Circumstances of a singular nature, 
had thrown us together, and inclination, at Jeast on my part, had 
kept us together. On some points, he was very free with me — 
on others, exceedingly reserved. I could not learn that he was 
married — or that he had ever been married ; yet he spoke with 
such a devout and passionate eloquence, of what married men 
are, or ought to be, most familiar with ; the pleasantness and sa- 
credness of home, the beauty and simplicity of fireside com- 
forts, the pride of a father — and here his lip quivered — and the 
in-gathering of all generous and powerful and pure impulses, about 
the nestling place of your own sanctitudes — the offspring of your 
love and faith and hely confidence — nay, the very look of his 
eyes, the very tones of his voice, were enough to satisfy me that 
he had been, if he was not now, a husband and a father —a proud 
father and a happy husband ; and | told him so— but he made 
no reply. 
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[ did not like to put the question in so many words — much 
less to obtain what I wanted by stratagem ; but the very day be- 
fore we parted, | am afraid for the last time, he for the deep of 
the wilderness, there to wait for the trumpet-call of them that 
know how to defend the ramparts of a mighty empire — [ to the 
bustle and uproar of a crowded city, or to the solitude of a coun- 
try-village — an accident happened, which took him so completely 
by surprise, that he betrayed himself. We were standing by a 
double sleigh, with two young horses hitched to it, ready fora 
start, and waiting only for the last paper. All at once, they be- 
gan to plunge —a little boy in a fur-cap, came skating by, just 
under their noses — they suddenly reared up, and then set off, at 
full speed, on their way toward Iredericton barracks. 1 turned — 
and the first thing I saw, was my friend Hayes — I must call him 
so — blubbering like a great school-boy, over a little fellow with 
a prodigious quantity of bright hair— his cap off— I recollect 
the cap now —and his clothes all powdered with snow. The 
case was clear —the little fellow was as white as a miller; he 
had evidently had a fall. But the most diverting part of the 
whole was, to see him looking up into the face of poor Hayes, 
with such an air of innocent surprise, while the latter was crying 
over him — literally boo-hoo-ing. It was too much for me. I 
couldn’t stand it. Observing me just ready to laugh, Hayes 
flung the boy a dollar — kissed him — and then started off at full 
speed, after his horses. He had evidently not missed them until 
now, for | saw him lh in his right hand with a disorderly 
twitch — then look : n start away, as if wondering 
how he had lost his reins. ‘That night he told me a story, of 
which the following is an abridgment. 

Sir, said he, I am a sad fellow — very childish, very wicked, 
and of course, very wretched. | ama fool, | know — but I can’t 
help it. I never see a fur-cap of that color, pointing to his own, 
which lay steaming on a settle, before a huge roaring fire — on 
the head of a boy, without feeling as if I could cry my eyes out. 
I have been, what you told me once you were —a husband and 
a father, a proud father, and a happy husband. You remember 
the fires we had in 1824? Well, I had camped out that 
fall, and was making a fortune ; how, and with what view, is 
nobody’ s business. You needn’t stare—I saw the question 
rising to your throat. Well, I had left my wife ; no matter 
why ; incompatibility of temper, if you like. All I have to say 
is, that she was altogether too good for me. Had she been 
more of a woman, and less of an angel, I should not have 
been what | am now —an outcast — a wanderer — a hunted out- 
law. Oh, you needn’t stare. I’ve told you about all I mean 
to tell you on that head. Well— we separated —in plain Eng- 
lish, I ran away, and left my wife ; taking with me only one 
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child —my poor dear Jerry — the only child I was sure of ; for 
between ourselves, my good sir, the devil had put it into my 
head to be jealous of my poor wife — and so L left her all the chil- 
dren with blue and gray eyes, and took with me the only one that 
resembled me. Ah, if you could but have seen that boy’s eyes ! 
They were like sunshine, though black as death. Well, Jerry 
and [ got along pretty well together for nearly three years, when 
one day, I received a letter from my wife, saying that Luther, 
my eldest boy, and the two blue-eyed babies, were in their 
graves. ‘I'wo were drowned in each others’ arms — the other 
died of a broken heart—a mere baby —but it pined itself to 
death after I disappeared — she told me so, and | believed her — 
asking for farler, poor farler, a hundred times in a day, and 
whenever it awoke in the night ; and dying —literally dying, 
with that word upon its lips. My wife added, that she was com- 
ing home. What could I say? I knew that [ had wronged 
her ; that I was a fool and a madman ; but what could I say ? 
Well, our arrrangements were made, and I set off to meet her — 
leaving my poor little boy at home, with a hired girl to take care 
of him, until [ got back. ‘To be sure that he would not go 
astray, I had tied a young Newfoundland puppy, of which he was 
very fond, to the post of his trundle-bed — telling him to stay 
there until I returned with his mother, which would be in the 
course of that afternoon, or toward night-fall. 

Here he stopped, and his breathing changed ; but after a few 
minutes, began anew, in a lower and steadier, though much al- 
tered tone. 

Well Sir—we met once more—and she forgave me ; and 
we were happy. And so, I took her into my arms, lifted her 
into the saddle, and we started together —two as happy human 
creatures, as there were upon the face of the whole earth — not- 
withstanding the self-reproach and heaviness I felt, on hearing the 
particulars of what I cannot bear to speak of yet, or even to think 
of —the death of Luther and his two elder sisters. Poor Luther — 
poor baby! Well, we were already more than half way back to 
the place where she was prepared to sce her little nestling asleep, 
and dreaming of its mother —his dear, new mother, as he called 
her, and persisted in calling her, from the moment I told him 
that she was coming to live with us. [Poor little fellow! He 
had almost forgotten her. Suddenly, as we were descending the 
top of a hill, our horses began to snort — my wife caught my arm, 
and as [I turned toward her, I saw the whole western sky in a 
preternatural glow. Before I could speak, a strange darkness 
swept by, and I felt as if the hand of death were upon me, 
I tried to speak, but I could not. I could only urge my wife to 
follow — and clapping spurs to my horse, I rode straightway to- 
ward the fire. Once only, did 1 turn — and then only to look 
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back and forbid her to follow me further. Well, I arrived at the 
place ; and there I found— bear with me patiently —first the 
hired girl, frightened half out of our senses, and hiding under 
afence. [asked her for my boy. She stood aghast at the in- 
quiry. Her only reply was, a wandering of the eyes, as if in 
search of something. At last, and with great difficulty, she re- 
collected herself enough to say, that she had seen the fire in time 
to escape with my boy —that being dreadfully fatigued, though 
she had not ran far, she sat down to rest herself, looking toward 
the path by which we were expected — that some how or other, 
she fell asleep — and that the last she remembered was, something 
little Jerry had said about going back to untie poor Carlo! My 
heart died away within me. I knew that [ was childless — 
I knew it— don’t tak to me—I knew it. And it was so. 
When I arrived at my house, I found it nearly destroyed by the 
fire — and a little way off, lay my poor boy, with Carlo watching 
over him. ‘The child was dead — that is Carlo you see there. 
My wife is in the mad-house, at Philadelphia— and here am I. 
God forgive me ! 





STANZAS. 


It is not, that memory ceases to shed 

Its hallowing beams o’er the days that are fled : 
Full well I remember the joys and the tears 

That hallowed this spot in my youth’s sunny years. 


*T is not, that life’s pulses beat faintly or low, 

Not youth’s ruddy stream couid more rapidly flow — 
"Tis not, that hope’s voices no longer [ hear, 

For never more sweetly they breathed in my ear. 


O, sweeter the syren strains breathing around me, 
And stronger the chain in which fancy hath bound me — 
And sweeter than childhood’s dreams ever can be, 
Are the hopes and the joys that now beam upon me. 
G. W. GREENE. 
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DECLINE OF THE MODERN DRAMA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘TRUTH, A GIFT FOR SCRIBBLERS,’ 


One of the principal, if not the principal cause of the degra- 
dation of the dramatic literature of the present day, appears to us 
to be the prevailing practice of writing exclusively for popular 
actors, or ‘Stars.’ ‘The popularity of the Star will carry a bad 
piece through, or he pays for it ; and, in either case, the author 
does not lose his labor. It is rather humiliating to the pride of 
literature, to be obliged to advert to the hope of gain, as one of the 
main-springs of literary exertion ; but so it is. Authors, in gen- 
eral, have ever been, and still are, proverbially poor — and no 
man goeth a warfare on his own charges. In order to eat, an 
author must be paid. In this country especially, there are few 
who can afford to undertake any great work, such as a five-act 
play, for the love of literature or the hope of fame. ‘There are 
few beggars among us, indeed ; but there are as few, who can 
labor without any hope of remuneration. ‘The stern necessities 
of real life crush the blossoms of genius in the very bud. Stars 
are all the rage among the theatre-going public — nothing else 
will go down. ‘The time was, when a really good piece, such as 
the stock-plays of Shakspeare, Massinger, and the other dramat- 
ists, well, but not brilliantly, sustained by the performers, would 
draw an audience. ‘The public taste, or rather want of taste, 
requires a powerful stimulus, something extraordinary and piquant. 
For a Star, therefore, an author must write, if he would gain any- 
thing by his labor, and if he would not see his piece damned, on 
its first appearance. He is not ‘a Byron, and cannot rest his 
fame on the judgment of posterity. It is to the pit and gallery, 
that he must appeal. 

The consequence is, that the piece is conceived and written, 
not with a view to the faithful delineation of human nature and 
passion, but for the sole, and almost the avowed, purpose of ex- 
hibiting the peculiar powers of an individual. The minor char- 
acters of the play are all contemptible ; the unities are violated ; 
and common sense and probability are set at defiance. The 
piece must abound in clap-traps. If the Star have a stentorian 
voice, he must be provided with an opportunity to rant, rave, 
and bellow. If he have a,stalwart arm and leg, he must have an 
opportunity to fight in single combat, and kill his antagonist upon 
the stage —an exhibition as gratifying to the mob as it is repug- 
nant to good taste. Corneille made Horatius slay his sister be- 
hind the scenes —a modern English play-wright would have per- 
petrated the murder at the footlights, and have left the —e 
upon the stage. 
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Let us refer to facts, in illustration of what has been said. 
James Hillhouse wrote ‘ Percy’s Masque,’ and ‘ Hadad,’ for 
fame. He obtained it ; they- were beautiful poems, though not 
adapted to the stage. Neither since nor before his time, has any 
American, as far as we know, written a play from the same mo- 
tive. It is needless to speak of the failures of McHenry, Bar- 
ker, and some others. ‘They failed without writing for Stars — 
they would have failed had they written for Stars. There is a 
much more pregnant example of the pernicious influence of starr- 
ing, upon this department of literature. 

Edmund Forrest offered a reward of five hundred dollars for 
the best play, that should be written, within a given time, for his 
especial use. Though five thousand dollars would be too small 
a sum for a really good tragedy, yet a considerable number of 
writers put into the lottery for this paltry pittance. The prize 
was awarded to a piece entitled Metamora, called, by courtesy, a 
tragedy ; and so, in some sense, it was. Common sense, histori- 
cal truth, human nature, and the king’s English, were alike butch- 
ered without remorse. But it had abundance of stage effect. 
It was successful beyond all example, and continued so to be, 
until the Star went to Europe; though it is a mere thing of 
shreds and patches, altered by half a dozen hands, to suit half a 
dozen tastes, and all of them bad ones. In a word, the thing, 
as a literary composition, was beneath criticism, and even con- 
tempt. . 

Yet it ran, night after night; and the author and the actor 
reaped a golden harvest from its popularity. Encouraged by this 
first success, the author tried his hand again, ‘ on his own hook,’ 
as the vulgar saying is. All his subsequent pieces were utter 
failures ; and their very names have passed from the remembrance 
of those who had the misfortune to witness their representation. 
They had no merit ; but that was not the reason of their want of 
success. The fact was, there was no Star to sustain them, and 
they were not adapted to a Star if there had been. 

We are not sufficiently acquainted with the doings on the 
English stage, to select a similar instance from its history ; but 
we presume, as the system of starring prevails among our trans- 
Atlantic brethren, the same cause must produce the same effects 
there as here. ‘The dearth of British dramatic talent confirms 
us in our opinion. Who, of the present day, are worthy to be 
called dramatists ? Fame answers—Croly, Miss Mitford, Jo- 
anna Baillie, and Sheridan Knowles. The last of these, only, has 
succeeded in getting, at the same time, reputation and popular ap- 
plause. But, while such pieces as ‘ Metamora’ run night after 
night, what manager thinks of representing the splendid Catiline, 
the perfect Rienzi, and the beautiful creations of Joanna Baillie, 
upon the stage? They have been played, indeed ; but they have 
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not been popular — they are above the taste of the vulgar. And, 
as there are few authors, who are, in any sense, above the popu- 
lar voice, men of genius will conform to it; and we shall have 
many such plays as Metamora, but none like Catiline and Rienzi. 
We are grieved, that we cannot add to these the name of some 
creation of American genius ; but, alas! such a thing is yet to be. 
The Gladiator, of Bird, indeed, has much merit, though it is a 
Star play ; but we must read it in the closet, before we can 
assign it a rank among the things that are to go down to future 
years. 

We see no reason to doubt, that there is as much dramatic 
talent extant in this as there has been in any former age, except- 
ing that of Shakspeare ; or, that managers are as ready to bring 
it forth as ever they were; and the proof is that, in all other 
branches of English literature and science, the nineteenth century 
is not behind former ones. The fact is, the public taste is vicious 
and depraved. When Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, and Otway, are 
driven behind the scenes, to make room for Gouffee, the man- 
monkey ; Herr Cline, the tumbler ; and the lewd and disgusting 
prancings of foreign figurantes — what encouragement have men 
of genius to write for the stage ? Not that we would banish these 
amusing vagabonds altogether. ‘They should be permitted to 
shew their bodily dexterity, and to earn a comfortable livelihood ; 
but the theatre is no place for them. ‘The circus would be a 
much more proper field for the display of their ability. But it 
matters little how we dispose of them; it is for the people to 
raise the drooping, we had almost said dying, hopes of the dra- 
matic muse. As long as the people forsake Shakspeare, to run 
after Herr Cline, the Dog Francis, and the Dog of Montargis, 
so long we shall have few good plays. A people of gross taste 
must necessarily have a gross theatre. 

It is not, that there are not, both in this country and in England, 
men of pure and correct taste. ‘There are abundance of them, 
who see and deplore the degradation of the stage, who know 
what the legitimate drama is, and would fain see it restored. But 
they are not the mass of the play-going community. ‘They may 
read a play in the closet, and puff it in the newspapers and re- 
views ; but, still it is not to them, that either author, manager, or 
actors, must look for support. Nine out of ten, of those who fre- 
quent the theatres, are not scholars, and have never even heard 
of unities or rules of the drama. ‘To them, the perfect Athalie 
of the perfect Racine would be insufferably tedious. Authors, 
who wish to write plays for stage-effect, must choose other mod- 
els than the masters of the Drama. Shakspeare, Racine, and 
Moliere, fall into insignificance, in modern times, before those 
misplaced luminaries — for whom ‘ festival-benefits’ are got up at 
the principal theatres. 
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THE ROGUE IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. 


Ir is said of Schiller, that he was, for a long time, undecided 
whether he was born for a poet or for a philosopher. Circum- 
stances have been such as to leave me in doubt, whether fortune 
intended me for a knave or an honest man. I may aver, with 
sincerity, that my inclinations and intentions have been always 
correct ; but a strange concatenation of occurrences has con- 
vinced others, and almost persuaded myself, that I am no better 
than I should be ; or as a quondam friend expressed it, an irre- 
claimable scoundrel. 

I was born in a thriving village, in Connecticut ; and my birth 
was, in the words of Rousseau, the beginning of my misfortunes — 
not to speak of my birth-place. My father was a carpenter, by 
trade ; but turned the greater part of his attention to the manu- 
facture of clocks, nutmegs, and oak-leaf cigars. _Pumpkin-seeds 
did at one time form a portion of his handiwork, but he soon gave 
up the business, as not sufficiently lucrative. In my boyhood, 
I was distinguished by no remarkable propensities. My pa- 
rents pronounced me stupid ; and perhaps they were in the right. 
My thoughts seemed to be always a wool-gathering, and I would 
ponder for hours over a blade of grass, or a glittering pebble, with 
an astonishing gravity of countenance. I do not distinctly re- 
member the nature of my lucubrations ; but they were generally 
sufficiently profound and abstruse. 

It was at an early stage of my career, that I was favored with 
a specimen of its future calamities. The old lady, who kept the 
school at which I attended, was a rigid and truculent disciplina- 
rian. She one day missed a a piece of twine from her table. Af- 
ter an examination of all her pupils, her suspicions rested upon 
me. I stoutly denied having any knowledge of the important 
article. But, in the midst of my expostulations, the real culprit 
started up, and exclaimed —‘ Here it is ma’m. I seed him 
throw it under his seat.’ My guilt was now palpable in the eyes 
of the good woman, and it only remained to receive my confes- 
sion and to thrash me for the theft. It was not until after many 
severe applications of the birch, that she succeeded in making me 
tell a lie. 1 gained very little by this —for my punishment was 
doubled, in consequence of the double crime, of which she now 
supposed me guilty. 

So far was I from cherishing feelings of resentment, that this 
adventure determined me to stick the more doggedly to the truth. 
A motto, which I accidentally picked up, for it was not much in 
vogue in our village, also pleased me amazingly : it ran thus : 
‘Honesty is the best policy.’ I determined to adopt it, and to 
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act up to it. Alas! it has proved but an easily-leaped bar in 
the way of my destiny. 

My father threatened to disown me, because I could not fall 
in with him entirely, in his notions of morality. My brother Ben 
had departed on several peddling expeditions, and made exorbi- 
tant profits, from the sale of his spurious commodities. My 
father strapped a pack about my shoulders, and sent me ona 
similar embassy. I arrived at the county town, and sat down 
where three roads met, to rest myself. 1 was reckoning the 
number of sheep in a neighboring field, when a stranger ap- 
proached, and hailed me : 

‘Got any prime cigars, young man ?’ 

‘ Twenty-seven, twenty-eight, twenty-nine, thirty, thirty-one !’ 
said I, as I finished my calculation, triumphantly. 

‘Not much of an assortment, I reckon ; but let’s see your 
traps.’ 

‘ Have no such article in my pack,’ was my unsophisticated 
reply. 

‘1 ’ll tell you what, stranger,’ said my new companion, who 
was a formidable raw-boned fellow, with enormous boots, ‘ you 
are barking up the wrong tree, if you think to fool me. I say, 
open that ’ere pack.’ 

I did as I was ordered, and displayed to my peremptory cus- 
tomer my assortment of goods. He seized upon some of my 
father’s patent cigars, selected a dozen —and, with an air of sa- 
gacity, applied them to his nose. 

‘ Mister, this does n’t smell like prime quality tobacco.’ 

‘No, but it’s genuine oak-leaf,’ was my reply. 

‘ The devil it is!’ exclaimed the stranger, gazing on me with 
surprise. ‘Then laying his brawny hand upon my shoulder, he 
said— ‘1 ll tell you what, mister, suppose you go along with me 
to Squire Fleece’s ?’ 

‘ With all my heart,’ answered I, unsuspiciously ; and taking 
up my burden, I accompanied my new friend, with alacrity. 
‘This ’Squire Fleece,’ thought I to myself, ‘ must be some be- 
nevolent man, who will probably ask me to dinner. He must be 
a universal philanthropist. ‘The wayfaring traveler is ever wel- 
come to his table. What matters it, that | am young, unknown, 
and inexperienced ? The ’Squire will interest himself the more 
in my fate. He is probably rich, and his happiness lies in assist- 
ing the needy, and relieving the distressed. Blesssings on the 
man. ‘The poor and the friendless find in him a —’ 

My train of reflections was here interrupted, and we entered a 
small, low-roofed shed, surmounted by a sign, on which was 
oe inscribed the words, ‘ Ezra B. Fleece, Attorney 
at Law.’ 
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‘ Here ’s a victim for you, ’Squire,’ said my companion, spin- 
ning me by the collar into the middle of the floor. ‘ He tried to 
pass off his oak-leaves upon me for real Havanas. Look to him, 
*Squire.’ 

1 will not give a prolonged description of my interview with 
this limb of the law. In vain did I assert that my intentions were 
honest ; that I had no disposition to cheat my customers. My 
pack offered indubitable proof to the contrary. The attorney 
took me aside, and offered to let me off for a couple of dollars. 
But I indignantly refused to give them to him ; and, forgetting 
my own situation, commenced an exhortation upon the enormity 
of receiving bribes. ‘The "Squire grew angry ; said that it was 
his duty to commit me, and requested me to sit down until the 
constable should arrive. But [ told him that it was time for me 
to go, and rose to leave the office. 

The attorney sprang upon me, like a wild-cat upon a squirrel, 
and seized me roughly by the collar. 

‘] shall shake thee off, unless thou quittest thy hold of me, 
Ezra,’ said I, dashing my fist into his face, and prostrating him 
supine before me. I grasped my pack and hurried forth into 
the open air. [| had not run far, when I heard a hue-and-cry 
behind me, and turning, I beheld a dozen sturdy fellows, with 
clubs and horse-whips, headed by my companion in boots, and 
vociferating, in horrible discord, ‘ Stop thief!’ ‘The words were 
new to me then, and sounded .harshly in my ears. I have long 
since grown used to them. My pursuers soon came up with me, 
and began calling me rascal, pickpocket, and all sorts of pleas- 
ant names. By some summary process, which | never understood, 
I was thrust into jail. My friend Fleece drew up an indictment 
against me, containing no less than ten different counts, in which 
the assault upon himself was not forgotten. ‘I'here seemed to be 
a probability of my being incarcerated for several months. 

What was to be done? I could not brook the law’s delay. 
I longed for the fresh air and the green fields. On the first night 
of my captivity, | was so fortunate as to effect my escape. The 
night was dark and rainy. I ran in the direction of my home, 


where [| arrived early in the morning. My reception was any- 


thing but gratifying. 

‘OQ, you young gallows-bird !’ exclaimed my father. ‘ To 
knock down and rob a lawyer!’ squeaked my aunt Esther. 
‘To part with your pack!’ roared my parent. ‘ To let ’em 
catch you!’ said my brother Ben, contemptuously. 

‘ Permit me to explain, my dear father, aunt, and brother.’ 

‘QO, we have heard the whole story, and know all about it.’ 

‘ But there are two sides to it, my dear Sir. I may put a dif- 
ferent face upon the transaction.’ 
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‘We will save your conscience that trouble,’ replied my con- 
siderate parent. 

My protestations of innocence were received with shrugs of 
disbelief, by my accusers, who were fully persuaded that I had 
been guilty of an assault, with felonious intent, upon the per- 
son of ’Squire Fleece, I was consequently compelled to enjoy 
the full credit of such a deed ; and to listen to an edifying moral 
lecture from every one of my three exemplary relatives. 

The first thing that caught my eye the next day, on taking up 
the Shuttleville Banner of Liberty, was an advertisement, in flam- 
ing letters, headed ‘ 'I'wenty Dollars Reward!’ I read, inter- 
ruptedly, aloud, nearly as follows: ‘ Escaped — that notorious, 
and veteran villain, Pierce Parker — five feet ten, in height — 
dark eyes, that seek the ground— suspicious and uneasy man- 
ner—-had on, when he left, gray homespun pantaloons — blue 
coat, with brass buttons — yellow waistcoat— any one giving 
information of the said Parker, which may lead to his being re- 
taken, shall receive the above reward.’ 

A cold shudder ran through my frame, as I read this atrocious 
paragraph. I hastened to the window, but as I was about open- 
ing the blinds, I heard voices, as of persons approaching. I staid 
my hand, and looked forth. Sight of horror! ‘There was my 
brother Ben, in company with two officers of justice, advancing 
cautiously, and with the evident intent of seizing me by surprise. 
Not a moment was to be lost. I snatched my hat, slipped out 
of the back-door, and ran until my legs sunk beneath me with 
tremor and fatigue. Night came on. I durst not seek a shelter 
in any hut or barn. So, looking round for a soft stone for a pil- 
low, I spread some light fern upon the ground, and threw myself 
down to rest. My dreams were prolific and horrible: I will not 
inflict them upon the reader. With the first sunbeam, I awoke. 

[resolved to shape my course for New-York. On the eve- 
ning of the next day, I found myself in Broadway. I proceeded 
along that busy thoroughfare, until I reached the outskirts of the 
city. ‘The hour was late, and I was upon the point of retracing 
my steps, when | heard a noise, which arrested my attention. 
[hastened to the spot, whence it proceeded, and saw five men 
engaged in a desperate scuffle. ‘ ‘Three upon two, isn’t fair 
play,’ exclaimed 1, as I rushed into the midst of the melee, and 
levelled some hard blows at the stronger party. The two individu- 
als, whose side I had taken, were dressed in the extreme of fash- 
lon, and seemed to be gentlemen. As I approached, they vo- 
ciferated, ‘ Secure the thieves! Down with them!’ I accord- 
ingly did my best to obey them, and dealt my blows about me 
so effectually, that the three desperadoes soon took to flight. 
I wished to pursue them ; but my new companions dissuaded me. 

‘To whom, may I ask, are we indebted for this timely assist- 
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ance ?’ said the taller of the two gentlemen. ‘ My name is 
Leroy, and this is my friend McDermot.’ 

‘And my name, Sir, is Parker — Pierce Parker’ — I mod- 
estly replied. 

The tall gentleman eyed me for a moment, with a piercing 
gaze, and then observed: ‘1 have a description of your person 
in my pocket, I believe.’ 

‘ Very likely, but I hope you will make no use of it.’ 

‘ None that may injure you, my dear fellow. Come along, and 
take a glass with us.’ 

‘I am pledged to the Temperance Society to take no strong 
drink,’ answered I, with a serious indifference of manner. 

‘Ha! my young quiz; but you deserve to be one of us. 
Burn my whiskers, if you don’t! Harkee, lad. Have youa 
taste for a professional life ?’ 

‘It depends very mucli upon what the profession may be.’ 

‘ The iligant and jonteel profession that you have already cho- 
sen, my honey,’ said Mr. McDermot, whom I recognized, by 
his brogue, for a son of the Emerald Isle. 

I began to suspect the character of my new acquaintances, and 
plainly told them as much. I expressed my abhorrence of the 
profession, to which they alluded ; and, repenting of my late in- 
terference, I had the temerity to lay hold of them, and to call for 
the watchmen. But those most ‘ quiet and ancient’ guardians of 
the night, heeded me not. Mr. Leroy gave me a blow, which 
made the sparks fly from my eyes, and almost stunned me. 
Mr. McDermot busied himself with relieving me of my watch — 
the hard-earned trophy of my boyhood — and of a solitary five- 
dollar bill — the last of my scanty savings! Each of these pro- 
fessional gentlemen then gave me a kick ; and bestowing upon 
me some very improper epithets, bade me farewell. I passed a 
very disagreeable night in the gutter, bruised and disheartened. 
Karly in the morning I arose, and in a miserable plight limped 
drown Broadway. 

I had been standing for a couple of hours, gazing into the win- 
dow of a print-shop, when I felt some one tap me on the shoul- 
der. It was that terror of evil-doers, Constable Hays: rest his 
soul! In his insinuating way, he requested me to accompany 
him, which I did, with ominous conjectures. I was carried be- 
fore a magistrate, where I was confronted by the three individuals 
upon whom I had fallen the night before. The result of the im 
vestigation was, that | was removed to a charming residence at 
Sing-Sing — where I was lodged and found, on condition of re- 
maining two years ! 

[ have given a somewhat detailed account of the incidents, 
which led to my two first imprisonments. | must hurry over the 
remaining events, which mark my unhappy career. The period 
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of my tedious captivity at last drew toaclose. Again I rejoiced 
in my liberty. But the stamp of infamy was fixed indelibly upon 
me. I was doomed to a perpetual recurrence of mortifications. 
The Judges recognized me as a ‘ hardened offender.’ The edi- 
tors (they will be the death of me!) fathered upon me all the 
anonymous thefts, burglaries, and crimes, of every description, 
which were committed. In the course of six months, I had set 
fire to no fewer than ten dwelling-houses, broken open some 
dozens of stores, and perpetrated an indefinite variety of petty 
larcenies. I was known as ‘ dare-devil Parker!’ I, the meek- 
est, the most reserved, and, though I say it, the most conscien- 
tious of God’s creatures! I became the terror of young gentle- 
men with pocket-books, and of young ladies with reticules. The 
house-keeper double-bolted his door, as he thought of my ex- 
ploits. The merchant deposited his loose bills safely in the 
bank, as he called to mind my numerous audacities. The news- 
papers teemed with anecdotes of my adroitness, my unparalleled 
boldness! I was the prince of pickpockets, the king of knaves ! 
When a man has once acquired, justly or wrongfully, a bad char- 
acter, how, like pitch that defileth, it will stick to him ! 

My adventures and escapes would afford materials for a vol- 
ume, but I have not the heart to relate them. My sinister des- 
tiny dogged me wherever I went. At times, I was half tempted 
to sacrifice all scruples of conscience, to take to some lucrative 
occupation, to cheat, lie, and over-reach, and become an honest 
man. J embarked, on an India voyage. The ship in which 
I sailed was wrecked. The sea greedily swallowed all my mess- 
mates, but was squeamish enough to cast me upon dry land. 
I thought of the old adage, and shuddered. 

After years of vicissitude, I resolved to emigrate to the West. 
[crossed the Alleghanies, and fixed my abode in a thriving vil- 
lage in Ohio. The next day, I was taken up for horse-stealing. 
! was carried into court. The weather was warm, and the Judge 
sat smoking a cigar, with his shirt-sleeves rolled up, and a red 
silk handkerchief tied loosely about his neck. I started back on 
seeing him, then recovered myself, and examining him more 
closely, exclaimed —‘ Ben! the devil! is that you?’ It was, 
indeed, my rascal of a brother. Having, by the failure of a pub- 
lisher, come into the possession of a few law books, he had re- 
moved west of the mountains, and boldly set up for himself, in a 
place where the statutes were known only by tradition. He 
was now the ’Squire of the village, and was to be run for Con- 
gress, at the next election. 

Ben pretended to be quite shocked at my familiar ejaculation 
on seeing him, and professed not to know me. After the ad- 
Journment of the Court, however, he favored me with a private 
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interview. He promised to let me off, on condition of my play- 
ing no more of my gallows-tricks, as he termed them, in those 
parts. ‘This was too much for my philosophy: to receive a par- 
don from my brother Ben, who, if he had his deserts, and in no 
unfraternal spirit I say it, would at this hour be cursing Mr. 
McAdam in a certain mineralogical seminary, which shall be 
nameless — to receive a pardon from him, for a crime of which I 
was totally unconscious, made me laugh outright. He convinced 
me, however, that I should get into trouble if | remained ; and, 
as my reputation had now got up with me, even in this remote 
hamlet, I determined to quit the place without delay. 

As I journeyed southward, | fell in. with an individual, who 
introduced himself to me as the celebrated Polish wzronaut, Mr. 
Ponyitupski. He expressed surprise at my not having heard of 
him, as he had made numerous ascensions. He spoke English 
like a native, although he had not been six months in the country. 

I was always of a speculative turn of mind, and was delighted 
to find myself in the company of a man who had been above the 
clouds. How would I like to ascend in a balloon myself! Mr. 
Ponyitupski declared that nothing was easier. In the end, he 
agreed to let me mal an ascension, in his balloon, from the next 
considerable town, and share the profits. Consequently, on ar- 
riving there, we announced our intention in the newspapers, and 
fitted up an enclosure for the exhibition. 

It was a brilliant afternoon. All the fashion of the town was 
present. A band of music played Hail Columbia, while the pro- 
cess of filling the balloon was going on. ‘The discharge of artil- 
lery announced my entrance into the car. I waved the star- 
spangled banner, and stooping forward, cut the cord which held 
me to the earth. Alas! though I had no tie to detain me, I did 
not rise. ‘There swung the balloon to and fro, while the spec- 
tators vented their disappointment in hisses and groans. | threw 
over all my ballast — still the balloon would not go up. I de- 
tached the car, and sustained myself by a simple hoop ; but the 
propensity of the balloon seemed all to tend earthward. I kicked 
off my boots— dropped my coat, my waistcoat— threw away 
my double-bladed knife. No, no! ‘These sacrifices would not 
avail. 

Just as the spectators were rushing forward to tear me limb 
from limb, a sudden gust of wind carried the balloon and myself 
over the enclosure, and then quietly dropped us into a neighbor- 
ing horse-pond. On reaching the banks, the multitude received 
me with threats of summary vengeance. Mr. Ponyitupski had 
run off with their money. The balloon was speedily torn into 
shreds ; and the few clothes I had on me, were soon in a similar 
condition. With great exertion, I at last escaped from my tor- 
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menters ; but the cup of my disasters was not yet brimmed. 
As I was proceeding hastily to my lodging, I was arrested and 
thrown into prison for an imposter and vagabond —and here I 
have hastily indited thus much of my life. R. R. 


PHRENOLOGY AND FREE WILL.* 


BY DR. CALDWELL. 


Tue subject of Free Will and Responsibility having been 
long one of the most vexed questions in the school of metaphys- 
ics, an attempt to analyze it farther, and render it, if possible, 
simpler and clearer, may not perhaps be considered amiss. As 
an accurate knowledge, however, of the meaning of terms is es- 
sential to regular and satisfactory discussion, while discordant 
views of their meaning form one of the most fruitful sources of 
controversy, definition claims our first attention. 

Responsibility implies a liability to the penalty of a violated 
law ; and Freedom of Will is tantamount to the power of choice, 
or of doing an act, which, all things considered, is the most agree- 
able that presents itself to the actor. What is it, we would ask, 
that renders an act the ‘ most agreeable ?’ Its being in accord- 
ance with, and in full gratification of, the feeling or propensity 
that predominates at the time. Such gratification is pleasurable 
at the moment, however painful it may afterwards become, on 
retrospect and reflection. ‘The act, therefore, is freely chosen 
and performed, and if it be in compliance with the highest law 
binding on him who performed it, it is praiseworthy ; but if in 
compliance with a lower law, to the neglect or violation of a 
higher, it is culpable. In considering this subject, let us never 
forget, that an act done in compliance with the ruling propensity 
or feeling, at the time, is chosen, and therefore free ; and it is 
chosen, because, all things considered, it is the most agreeable. 

Choice, therefore, is the exercise of free Will ; yet it is made 
in strict obedience to a motive ; and the stronger the motive, the 
freer and readier the obedience, because the influence of rival 
but feebler motives is not felt. -'The mind, acting from a single 
unopposed inclination, is unfettered and prompt. It hesitates 
and struggles only in the midst of conflicting inclinations. It is 
no paradox, then, but a simple truth, to say that the mind acts 


most freely, when it acts most necessarily, or under the strongest 
motive. 


* This article was intended as a note to Phrenology Vindicated, in our last; but 
was omitted for want of room. 
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No being can incur the penalty of a law, that does not g ow 
out of its own nature, or that is not in strict accordance with it. 
Nor does the violation of such a law ever fail to inflict its 
own penalty. Virtue, therefore, is followed by its own re- 
ward, as certainly as the shadow follows the substance, or any 
other effect its cause. ‘This is true, however heterodox some 
persons may deem it. No being can violate a law of its nature 
with impunity, or fulfil one without feeling a reward in the grati- 
fication produced. ‘l'o prove the truth of this, nothing but a 
specification of instances is requisite. Man is a compound of 
several different natures, each under the governance of its own 
laws. He is at once a physical, organic, intellectual, and moral 
being, and suffers necessarily from the infraction of a law im- 
posed on him in either of those capacities. As a physical being, 
he is subject to the laws of gravitation and projection. If, there- 
fore, he so far neglects or infringes these, or either of them, as 
to fall himself from an elevated place, allow a heavy body to fall 
on him, or a solid one to be propelled forcibly against him, he 
sustains a wound, contusion, or some other form of physical in- 
jury. If he so neglect or violate a law of his organic nature, 
as to swallow poison, eat unwholesome food, commit excess in 
that which is salutary, or expose himself to an atmosphere replete 
with malaria or some other form of mephitic gas, he will pay the 
penalty of a deranged stomach, or some other sort of organic 
disease. Does he infract a law of his intellectual nature? He 
exposes his weakness, and incurs the mortifying charge of igno- 
rance, besides perhaps sustaining pecuniary losses. 

But, in this discussion, our business is chiefly with man’s moral 
nature, which, as already mentioned, he alone possesses. Is that 
also governed by laws peculiar to it, the infraction of which brings 
down on him their penalty? Yes, certainly, as may be easily 
made to appear. In illustration and proof of our position, we shall 
select three moral peculiarities — Benevolence, Veneration, and 
Conscientiousness — simply observing. that what is true of them 
is equally so of our whole moral nature. 

The object of Benevolence is general kindness, including 
clemency, commiseration, charity, and mercy. But no man, in 
violation of these claims, can be morose and cruel in his general 
deportment, witholding sympathy and assistance from his fellow 
mortals in distress, and escape the penalty. To say nothing of 
the recoil, and condemnatory effect of his own suppressed and 
outraged feelings on him, he will be visited by the censure and 
detestation of his own race. 

The law of Veneration is reverence for elders and superiors, 
and homage to the Deity. But it would be superfluous to say 
that this can never be infringed with impunity. Impiety and 
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disrespect, toward age and merited standing, are universally ab- 
horred, as well in savage as in civilized communities. 

The law imposed by Conscientiousness, is to deal justly with 
our race. And he that habitually neglects or infringes it, becomes 
an outcast from the regard and sympathies of men, and pays, 
ultimately, a further penalty to the violated laws and usages of 
society. 

These statements are too notoriously true, to require proof. 
No one can doubt them. Yet the violations of duty, referred to 
in them, are all committed in obedience to motives. This, the 
perpetrator distinctly feels ; nor does he feel less clearly that he 
has violated, also, a law of his nature, in consequence of which, 
he is criminal, and obnoxious to the penalty. Not improperly, 
therefore, may the whole matter be referred to consciousness, for 
evidence of its truth. When we commit a crime, we feel that 
we do it freely, yet in obedience to a motive ; and we likewise 
feel that we have violated a law of our moral nature, and deserve 
punishment, if our offended nature has not already inflicted it. 
But, if consciousness be sound evidence on one of these points, 
it is equally so on the others. If we know our Will to be free, 
because we feel it so, we know, for the same reason, (we mean 
our consciousness) that we act from motives, and that we have 
incurred guilt, as often as we infract a law of our moral nature. 

It is not true, then, that Phrenology is unfriendly to the doc- 
trines of Free Will and Moral Responsibility. On the contrary, it 
is particularly friendly to them, and reconciles them to the doctrine, 
which every one feels to be true, that the Will is governed by 
motives. And when, by suitable culture, the moral faculties are 
made to predominate, and furnish the most powerful motives to 
action, the Will is most free, and always decides in favor of vir- 
tue. At any rate, an inclination or propensity, acting as a mo- 
tive to influence the Will, is in no degree more irresistible and 
compulsory, on account of being rooted in matter, than it would 
be if it were rooted in spirit— perhaps not as much so. . On that 
ground, therefore, the doctrines of Phrenology are no more 
friendly to Necessity or Fatalism, than those of metaphysics. 

Of the long agitated doctrines of Freedom and Necessity, Pre- 
destination and the entire Independence or Self-governing power 
of the Will, are the two extremes, and are alike erroneous and 
indefensible. As in the cases of all extremes, truth lies between 
them. As respects Predestination, the error is deep, and the 
minds of those who fall into it, are usually very intractable. 
One of the causes that leads them astray, is their unformed notion 
of the Divine Fore-knowledge. They consider it identical with 
Fore-ordination. This is a mistake — we think a very palpable 
one. That the Deity fore-knows all things, is acknowledged ; 
but, that he irrevocably fore-ordains them is denied. His 
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Goopness and Justice unite in forbidding it. He fore-ordains 
no single human action, nor any settled trains of action. He has 
bestowed on man a given constitution, and established a system 
of laws adapted to its government, leaving the mind free to obey 
them, but still under the influence of motives, which it has the 
power so to change, as to substitute one of them for another, and 
thus choose between them. But, as our object is to vindicate 
Phrenology from the charge of the doctrine of Necessity, rather 
than to expound the entire subject, we shall decline, for the 
present, any further remarks on it. 





THE DEMON OF THE STUDY. 


‘The Brownie sits in the Scotchman’s room, 
And eats of his meat, and drinks of his ale— 
And beats the maid with her unused broom, 
And the lazy lout with his idle flail : 
But, he sweeps the floor, and threshes the corn, 
And hies him away at the break of morn. 


The ‘Old Man of the Sea,’ on the neck of him 
Who seven times braved the deep, 

Twined closely each Jean and withered limb, 
Like the nightmare in one’s sleep : 

But, he drank of the wine, and Sinbad cast 

The evil weight from his back at last. 


The ‘ shade of Denmark’ fled from the sun, 
And the Cocklane ghost from the barn-loft cheer — 
The Devil of Faust was a useful one — 
And Agrippa’s demon wrought with fear, — 
And even Luther’s Devil obeyed his host 
And cracked him nuts on the chamber-post ! 


But, the Demon, that cometh day by day 
To my quiet room and my fireside nook, 
Where the casement light falls dim and gray 

On faded painting and dusty book, 
Is a fouler one than any whose names 
Are chronicled well by ‘ gude King James !’ 


He wears not a horn —nor a barbed tail — 
Nor hide nor hair of a cloven foot — 
Nor saucer eyes — nor fin nor scale 
Like Bunyan’s devil with wings of soot !— 
Oh no —the Demon that cometh to me 
Is as unlike this as he well may be. 
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ins No bearer of wood, like Caliban — 

145 No runner of errands, like Ariel — 

em But he comes in the shape of a fat old man 

ey Without rap of knuckle, or pull of bell: 

the And whence he comes, or whither he goes 

nd I know as I do of the wind that blows. 

ate , 4 

a A stout old man — with an ancient hat, 

the Slouched heavily down to his dark red nose, 
€ 


And two gray eyes, enveloped in fat, 
Looking through glasses with iron bows. 

Oh hear and heed ye !— and all who can 

Guard well your doors from that fat old man ! 


Ile comes with a careless ‘ how d’ ye do?’ 
And seats himself in my elbow-chair — 

And my morning paper and pamphlet new 
Fall forthwith under his special care: 

And he wipes his glasses and clears his throat, 

And, button by button, unfolds his coat. 


And then he reads, from paper and book, 
In a low and husky, asthmatic tone — 
With the stolid sameness in posture and look 
Of one who reads by himself alone: 
And, hour after hour, on my senses come 
The husky wheeze — and the doldsous hum. 


The price of stocks — the auction sales — 
The poet’s rhyme and the lover’s glee — 
The horrible murders — the sea-board gales — 
The marriage-list and the jeu d’ esprit, — 
All reach my ears in the self-same tone — 
I shudder at each — but the fiend reads on ! 


Oh sweet as the lapse of water at noon 
O’er the mossy roots of some shady tree, 
The sigh of the South in the woods of June, 
Or the sound of flutes o ’er a moonlit sea — 
Or the low, soft music, which sometimes seems 
Breathed faintly and far in the ear of dreams. 


So sweet, so dear is the silvery tone 
Of her, on whose features I sometimes look, 
As I sit at eve by her side alone, 
And we read by turns from some pleasant book : 
Some tale perchance, of the olden time, 
Some lover’s romance, or quaint old rhyme. 
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Then, when the story is one of woe, 
Some prisoner’s plaint through his prison-bar — 
The blue eye glistens with tears, — and low 
Her voice sinks down like a moan afar: 
And I seem to hear that prisoner’s wail, 
And his wan face looks through his dungeon-pale ! 


And, when she reads some merrier song, 
Her tone is glad as an April bird’s — 
And, when the tale is of war and wrong, 

A trumpet’s summons is in her words : 
And the rush of the hosts I seem to hear, 
And see the tossing of plume and spear ! 


Oh, pity me then, when day by day 
The fat fiend darkens my parlor floor, 
And reads me perchance the self-same lay 
Which melted in music the night before, 
From lips as the lips of Hylas sweet, 
And moved like the rose-leaves which zephyrs meet ! 


Your borrowing fiend may well be one 
Whose restless fingers and prying look 
Are welcome, as is the lawyer’s dun, 
To the luckless owner of print and book : 
He seizes his prize and hastens away — 
But, the reading Demon, alas, will stay ! 


Oh— the skill of King James would be puzzled here — 
My Demon obeys nor charm nor spell — 

For bible or psalm-book he has no fear ; 
And, I doubt if even ‘ the fish-like smell,’ 

With which Tobit filled his haunted room, 

Would hurry my Demon back to his home ! 


‘In nomine Dei, conjuro te 
Abire ad tuum locum !’ —still 
The fat old fiend is sitting by me — 
The exorcism has lost its skill ! — 
And I hear again in my haunted room 
That husky wheeze, and that dolorous hum ! 


Commend me to Mary Magdalen 
With her seven-fold plagues —to the wandering Jew — 
To the terrors that haunted Orestes, when 
The Furies his midnight curtains drew ! — 
But charm him off— ye, who charm him can, 
That reading Demon — that fat old man ! ooweesse 
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REV. MR. TAYLOR. 


Orator Nascitur. 


Ir is hard to describe such a character ; I had given it up in 
despair, not because the waters are not clear, but because they 
are toodeep. Yet I have been a frequent hearer of Mr. ‘Taylor, 
and if without advantage it is the fault of the soil, not of the seed. 

Mr. ‘Taylor is a prodigy — but he is a work of nature only ; 
art can claim no credit in him. ‘The senses supply him with the 
most rapid and definite perceptions, and his affections embrace * 
all mankind ; his imagination is easily moved by the beautiful or 
sublime, and his heart is even more accessible to what is good 
and true ; his sense of natural law is above all treatises of sages, 
and his spirit is devout to martyrdom. 

Fortune, however, has favored him less than nature. But he 
has had one vast advantage, which none receive at school. His 
mind grew up, not among words, but things: no vague, half 
ideas entered it, through the medium of arbitrary signs: his idea 
of the ocean came not from the shaded portion of a map, — nor 
did he acquire his conception of a mountain or a river from char- 
acters or carved lines upon paper, — but the mountain as God 
created it, rivers and seas, in all their sublimity and beauty, are 
pictured fresh in the gallery of his imagination. This is to him a 
source of moral as well as intellectual activity, and excites contin- 
ual love and gratitude to the Creator. 

This peculiar education explains one class of his eloquent pas- 
sages. If, in the way of illustration, he introduces some aspect 
of nature, a finished picture begins to rise to his imagination, and 
he sweeps down the river, lost in the beauty of the banks, for 
this Homeric spirit sometimes leads him, as it did Homer, from 
the subject illustrated. 

Then, an object in the landscape that is before his imagination, 
may remind him of some other mental fact or moral truth — and 
this rushes into his discourse, and if we are not closely attentive, 
we may fail to perceive the chain, though it has been unbroken 
in his own mind. When, therefore, he seems incoherent, it is 
only because we have been inattentive. His thoughts are not 
broken into fragments, though they are not strung artificially like 
pearls. His mind is strong enougli to obey the highest laws of 
thought ; but it is unconscious of the minor rules invented to reg- 
ulate limited discourses. His is a better form of intellect for 
acquiring truth than for communicating it — though he has quali- 
fications for instructing higher than his power of imagination and 
illustration. In many cases, his discourses will bear the test of 
all the rules of art, — but on these occasions he must have a 
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great subject, with a few minutes to feel and arrange it. He 
surveys such a subject, from zenith to nadir, with a proportionate 
attention to the various parts, which are disposed in a striking 
light and shade, and with an aerial perspective that leaves on the 
mind a wonderful feeling of satisfaction. Any attendant at Mr. 
Taylor’s church has heard many sermons, which, if written out, 
would amount to all the writings of some celebrated names. 
This indicates a genius of a very high order, for it is all his own — 
he derives nothing from books, nothing from the t&oughts of others. 
All comes forth finished and well-proportioned, as it rises for the 
first time in his own mind. How many men could write a first 

*draught more perfect than Mr. Taylor’s improvisations ? His 
productions have not the revision and polish of after-thought, nor 
are they dug out of the quarry of a perfect language, like the 
Greek, or even of a simple one, which is so favorable to the un- 
educated improvisatori of other nations. ‘The English language, 
with heterogeneous elements, is complicated by the terms of many 
arts and sciences, and by still greater adulterations made by affecta- 
tion, pedantry, ranks, and coteries. No mortal man, whose li- 
brary of education did not include grammar and dictionary, can 
of himself classify and arrange in his mind this discordant mass. 
It would then be a miracle for Mr. Taylor to use language with 
the perfection of Milton or Shakspeare. But the language, as 
presented to Mr. ‘Taylor’s mind, is words only in their naked 
values as expressive of things sensible and spiritual, without the 
stamp of any standard author to direct him in his choice, — and 
great is his power over it. His rare and powerful combinations 
of new words, his very mistakes, which are generally founded on 
a principle of philosophy, his evidence of a musical ear, reveal 
the very operations of a mind creating language out of a chaos of 
words. In an earlier era in the history of our language, instead 
of smiling at his mistakes in grammar and logic, we should ad- 
mire his creation of a standard dialect, — his clear perception of 
things, his intuition of the analogies of sound and sense, his com- 
bination of the forms and colors of creation with spiritual sub- 
jects, (or, as Brown would say, his natural associations of relative 
suggestion) and his ear for music guiding him to distinctness, ex- 
pressiveness, picturesqueness, and force. 

But he has a deeper fountain of eloquence than clearness of 
perception or splendor of imagination, in his natural sentiments. 
He has loved, rejoiced, and sorrowed in the various relations of 
social life, in his own person and hardly less in the persons of 
others. He has not contemplated men through other men’s per- 
ceptions and imaginations, spread out in a book, but he has stud- 
ied them as they actually love, hate, sin, sorrow, and repent. 
The pageant of human life passes directly before his eyes, and 
the actors are near to his heart. He studies metaphysics, in 
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sympathy, which is as good a school-master as experience, for 
he feels for others quite as much as for himself. 

An excellent part of his discourses is that in which he 
paints the workings of a mind under the influence of the pas- 
sions, and the variety and accuracy of these pictures show 
his universal sympathy. If these delineations are of the simple 
and humble kind, it shows that he feels most for that which is in 
contact with him. But he has occasional pictures of high spirit- 
ual exercises, which show the noble capacity and fine expression 
of his own soul, and | have seen him following with the most in- 
telligent sympathy the thoughts of one of the most advanced minds 
of our age. 

If he pictures human beings in the coarseness of their actual 
state, he never leaves them there ; he discloses the nobleness of 
his own soul by seeming to feel it so easy, for the mind he de- 
scribes, to attain good, and by showing the whole process by 
which it rises to it from moral degradation. On the unwearied 
and strong wing of his own generous spirit, he seems to lift up a 
discouraged and despairing soul into the empyrean of its final des- 
tiny, until it catches the inspixation of his own native atmos- 
phere. [He then shows the revived mind and heart the road by 
which it mounted, and shows too, that it is not magic, but a mor- 
al process, which all can pursue themselves. ‘This is the secret 
of his usefulness, if not of his power as a preacher. 

Birth, and marriage, and death, touch every chord of his soul. 
No one that has seen him baptize and kiss a child, or heard him 
pray with the afflicted, may fear that he will ever be destitute of 
human sympathy, while in suman circumstances, during the life 
of Mr. ‘Taylor. .I never saw or felt such an effect produced by 
one man, as when he rose to perform the funeral service over 
the body of a sailor, whose wife and children were sitting under 
the pulpit. He seemed to command at once an identification of 
his whole audience, with the words — ‘ Let us all pray — Father! 
we are a widow — wilt thou comfort us.’ 

Not only the confined social sentiments are strong within him, 
but he has, in great strength, justice, general benevolence, and 
all the feelings that bind men to men in every conceivable rela- 
tion. ‘These general sentiments balance each other in a remark- 
able degree, though every one may have at times the force and 
expression of a passion. 

Mr. Taylor is a reasoner — if to feel the proportion of things 
to each other, to have a quick perception of the contradictory 
working, of incompatible principles of action in practice, —is the 
result of reasoning powers. He especially excels in that sensing 
of a subject, which seems to be the combined and proportional 
action of every faculty. . 
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But to reason abstractedly, perhaps he is not able. It is 
not his habit to think out patiently what specific propositions are 
involved in general ones, and he looks at words too much as pic- 
tures, to be an accurate logician. ‘Then we must not forget that 
his religious creed came into his mind with all the authority of 
revelation ; that it was never balanced on his reasoning powers. 
The Methodist association, with its sympathetic habits of inter- 
course, its professed moral inquisition into the conduct of its 
members, its informal style of preaching, its indulgence of emo- 
tion, has a thousand charms for his warm hearted, sincere princi- 
pled, strong willed and impulsive character. His faithfulness of 
heart and constancy of mind, moreover, bind him more strongly 
to a community, of which he is the pride, and which he loves all 
the better, because he thinks it has no worldly fame or glory. 

No man has more charity and liberality. He believes that the 
same ideas can take different forms in the mind ; he does not de- 
fine error as impiety, or indifference to religion. But this is a 
matter of the heart, not of the head. _ The truth is, that the char- 
acter of his soul makes up for an intellect not developed on some 
particular subjects ; and though we may, in analyzing him, find 
some imperfections, yet the result of his character of heart and 
intellect, in their reciprocal influence, has seldom been surpassed. 

His manners are courteous and cordial, with a due self-respect. 
He is playful and full of wit, and has a remarkable adaptation of 
himself to circumstances and society. It was related to me by 
a lady, who saw him in her parlor, for the first time after knowing 
of his power over the sons of the sea, that she was forcibly and 
repeatedly struck with his grace. The first time that I myself 
saw him, I was struck with the softness and sweetness of his 
voice — which was tuned just to the pitch of the nervous ear of 
the present invalid. His conversation was, to a remarkable de- 
gree, characterised by beauty. It was upon perfection ef char- 
acter, which he defined to be that state in which the inspiration 
of goodness did the work of self-government. Perhaps, indeed, 
he does not sufficiently estimate that moral discipline, which is so 
necessary for perfection. 

His piety is great, but with some earthly admixture. It is, 
however, noble in its character, for he loves God chiefly because he 
is good. But he regards Him rather too much as his own personal 
friend, and the personal friend of a certain class of individuals — 
for here his sectarian association casts a vapor on the mirror of 
his mind. Yet he is above the common standard, even in this — 
but not so much above it as he is in other traits of character. 
At his love-feasts, in his psalm-singing, and prayer-meetings, he 
comes down through sympathy far below that sphere to which his 
spirit tends. 
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It is this which sometimes shocks us in his prayers. He does 
not estimate the spirit of the Lord’s Prayer, in the depth and 
comprehensiveness of instruction—the formula of the Saviour 
Himself. If there is ever a time when self-government deserts 
Mr. Taylor, it is when he lifts up his voice to pray. He utters 
indeed such strains of poetry, music, love, sympathy, heavenly- 
mindedness, as must needs come up, when a spirit, that is over- 
flowing with these things, spreads itself out without a veil in the 
unbounded confidence of filial affection ; but they are crossed by 
every floating dream, every image, however grotesque, every idea 
that may be brought by the laws of association. ‘They are al- 
ways interesting as psychological studies, but they would not sat- 
isfy a strict definition of prayer. 

Many persons, who have attended his church, have heard him 
ask a blessing in his prayer for the Commonwealth, the Gover- 
nor, the Lieutenant Governor, the City of Boston, the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Common Council. 

The note of a ship-master, departing on a voyage, sometimes 
ocasions similar invocations on the officers, crew, passengers, 
owners, and consignees. In doing this, he is impelled by the 
current of his thoughts — the whole voyage rises before him and 
he follows the impulse. 

Though I have attempted to analyze this gifted mind, it is to 

be remembered that his regular audience is composed of persons 
who make no such attempts. ‘They are seamen, orderly in their 
demeanor, and properly dressed. ‘Their browned and weather- 
beaten faces are ever turned to their pastor, and many a change 
comes over their features at his appeals. He omits no oppor- 
tunity to inculcate a practical lesson, —if an idle boy, or an in- 
toxicated man, occasions a momentary disturbance, he diverges 
instantly to an exhortation to bring up children well, or bears his 
resistless testimony against intemperance. 
_ Though there may sometimes be a mistake as to what word he 
intended to use, there is never any as to his meaning : he trans- 
fuses completely, both his thoughts and his sentiments, into the 
minds and hearts of his hearers. His language is ever strong and 
picturesque. In speaking of conscience, he said —-‘if we do 
not sin, why then are these hounds of self-condemnation eternally 
yelping after us?’ Many of his most felicitous illustrations are 
drawn from nautical affairs. He represents his hearers as being 
‘under a press of sail for eternity. ‘There is a bond against you 
that will soon run out — but your creditor is easy if you will let 
him be so— here is the leger, (holding up his bible) come to the 
counting-room and settle.’ The bible, which he has ever before 
him, and which he often holds up, he never touches but with an 
apparent feeling of reverence. 
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I have been the most delighted when his thoughts were en- 
gaged upon children. He is then animated and felicitous — he 
seems to breathe an atmosphere of love and innocence. He 
apostrophised them as ‘the little innocents, before a lie had 
stained their lips, or their hearts cogitated abominations. They 
wait for instruction, good or bad, like the flowers just opening to 
receive whatever breeze shall blow over them. If properly cul- 
tured, every day expands a leaf of heaven. In them heaven and 
earth meet — the communication is ever open, if you close it 
not. Few adults are worthy, but from these lambs is God’s har- 
vest — here he gathers his songsters. The litthe cherubs ! when 
I see them I seem to hear the bells of heaven.’ ‘ Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and hinder them not.’ ‘ But you 
hinder them by your example, and by not encouraging them. 
There is their course, (pointing to heaven) do not HINDER them. 
If you do not, they are angels the moment the fluttering soul is 
released from its little cage. But remember that the little man, 
the little thinker, the little inquirer, thinks it cannot be an im- 
portant matter, which mother and father both neglect.’ 

There have never been more impressive warnings uttered 
against intemperance than by Mr. Taylor ; and he frequently re- 
curs to these all-important admonitions. On one occasion he 
called upon all ‘to oppose the destroyer, to crush it by united 
force, to bury it nearer hell, and roll against the door a rock as 
big as a planet.’ : 

It is common to read in epitaphs, that the deceased has left ia 
society a void which nothing can fill. Long may it be before 
this may be said of Mr. Taylor. It can be truly only of him, 
and the few who resemble him. ‘There are no means of esti- 
mating the good performed by such a man —there is no moral 
census to show the number that he has reclaimed, or prevented 
from falling. 

He dreads nothing but moral evil — this is to him the complex 
of everything that is formidable. Sickness and death are but 
casualties — but to live is, with him, to perform the duties of 
life. These allow him little rest ; he is wearing himself out for 
others. And when his seat is vacant, where shall we find an- 
other so eloquent, pure, just, vigilant, and faithful. It will add 
to our sorrow to reflect, that such a mind, when it has quitted 
the body, should have left no monument, by which after-ages can 
estimate its capacity and goodness. 
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A GLIMPSE AT BASIL HALL. 


At the palace of the prince Borghese in Rome, several young 
English and American artists were engaged, last winter, in copy- 
ing the renowned productions of the old masters. Portray to 
yourself, kind reader, two large halls — the walls of which are 
lined with paintings, and intercommunicating by a side-door, now 
thrown open for the benefit of the parties. In the first of these 
apartments are erected three easels — before which, in the atti- 
tude of painters, stand — first, a Virginian, intent upon the ex- 
quisite Magdalene of Correggio,— opposite, the native of a 
country-town of Great- Britain — transferring, as nearly as possi- 
ble, the Prodigal Son, of the great Venetian, — while, within a 
few feet of the former, a Londoner is travailing for the inspira- 
tion of Titian, by contemplating his ‘ Sacred and Profane 
Loves.’ ‘The artists may thus be said to occupy, relatively, the 
three points of an isosceles-triangle. Gaze now, through the 
above-mentioned passage, and behold, at the extremity of the 
second and lesser hall, the figure of a Baltimorean — fancying, 
perchance, the surprise of the natives when they see his copy of 
the inimitable Cupid beside him. 

These worthy followers of the rainbow art were wont to amuse 
themselves, and beguile the time, with conversations upon the 
merits and manners of their respective countries ; and occasion- 
ally, by a very natural process, such amicable debates would as- 
sume not a little of the earnest spirit of controversy. Then 
would the brush fall less frequently upon the canvass — their eyes 
linger less devotedly upon the great originals around, and ever 
and anon the disputants would step a pace or two from the object 
of their labors, raise aloft their pencils—as though, like the 
styles of the ancients, they subserved equally the purposes of art 
and of warfare, or wave their mottled pallets as shields against 
the errors of argument. A full history of these discussions — 
hallowed by the scene of the combat, diversified by the charac- 
ters of the combatants and disguised by the nature of the points 
contested — would doubtless be a valuable accession to our liter- 
ature. ‘The great topics of national policy, domestic manners, 
republicanism, aristocracy, slavery, corn laws, etc. as unfolded 
in the elegant and discerning disputations of the absentees in a 
Roman palace, would prove something new, vivid, and seasona- 
ble. But to me falls the humbler task of narrating one scene of 
the drama, as illustrative of the wisdom and safety of keeping 
one’s own secret. 

On a day, when the war of words had ran unusually high, there 
Was a momentary and, as it were, a spontaneous quietude. After 
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the manner of their predecessors in the same city — years by- 
gone, the gladiators rested upon their arms. ‘There was an in- 
terlude of silence. ‘They gradually reassumed the appropriate 
occupations of the hour. A few unusually fine touches were be- 
stowed upon the slowly-progressing copies — when the aspiring 
portrayer of the beautiful parable thus opened a new cannonade : 

‘ Well, smooth over, as you may, the blot of slavery — and 
deny or palliate, as you best can, the charge of non-refinement, 
the world will never admit the existence of true civilization ina 
country where so barbaric a practice as gouging prevails.’ 

At the commencement of this speech, the pencil of the Vir- 
ginian had stopped transfixed within an inch of the pensive coun- 
tenance on his canvass ; and with nerves braced in expectancy, 
he awaited the issue. And when the orator, like a second Bru 
tus, paused for a reply, his adversary was mute — perhaps from 
indignation, probably in -the absorption consequent upon prepar- 
ing to refute and chastise. The Londoner wheeled around, and, 
with a nod of congratulation to his brother-islander, and a pro- 
voking and triumphant smile upon the Virginian, begged to be 
informed ‘of the origin and nature of the American custom of 
gouging?’ When, lo! there were heard quick steps along the 
polished floors, and as the eyes of the artists followed their direc- 
tion, the form of the Baltimorean emerged from the adjoining 
hall. His painter’s stick, ‘pallet, and brush, were grasped con- 
vulsively in his left hand, as with energetic strides he reached the 
centre of the arena, and gazed meaningly upon the disputants. 

‘You would know, sir,’ he exclaimed, eyeing fiercely the hero 
of the British capitol, ‘what is gouging? Go, sir, to Basil 
Hall — your literary countryman: when ascending the Missis- 
sippi, he was put on shore by the Captain of a steamboat for un- 
gentlemanly deportment— and on the banks of that river, sir, 
he was gouged!’ As the last emphatic words exploded, a gen- 
tleman, who had been viewing the paintings, abruptly left the 
room. ‘The Londoner looked wonders, his compatriot tittered, 
the Cupid-limner wiped his brow. ‘ Who was that ?’ inquired 
the Virginian. ‘'That, sir, was Captain Hall !’ H. T. T. 
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Night palls the sky above us ; winged things, 
Ill-omened, strugg!e with the sluggish air, 
And the earth yawns with native sepulchres. 
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THE EYE AND EAR INFIRMARY. 


DiscReETION is the better part, not only of valor, but of char- 
ity. ‘The time has been, when any man who devoted a part of 
the products of his own rapacity and roguery to founding a hos- 
pital or a convent, was voted charitable by the people, and a 
saint ‘by the priests. ‘The time has come, when men not only 
question the merit of the founders of charitable institutions, but 
also whether the establishments are a blessing or a curse to the 
public. ‘ 

Among the thousand millions of human beings, which nature 
furnishes in each generation to inhabit this globe, there are, of 
course, many whose natural capacities are not sufficient to supply 
their natural wants. ‘To counterbalance this seeming imperfec- 
tion in her works, nature has endowed her creatures with affec- 
tion for their own offspring ; and a dislike to the contemplation 
of suffering in any of the race. Whether this feeling arises from 
what is called compassion, or from selfishness, we will not dis- 
cuss ; enough that it is one of the provisions of nature against 
suffering. Now men yield to this law in different ways: the 
savage goes straight to the point, and removes the cause of his: 
own unpleasant feeling by removimg the suffering subject ; and 
this, sometimes, at the expense of his natural affection, as in 
abandoning his deformed child or his helpless parent. 

In a social state, men are influenced, undoubtedly, by the 
same feeling, and in contemplation of the possible contingency 
of their own wants and sufferings, ordain regulations for the sup- 
ply of all want, and the relief of all suffering. 

Then comes religion, which, addressing itself to his nobler 
feelings, bids man consider the interests of others as his own — 
teaches him to regard as his children and brethren, all those born 
in the likeness of himself — to consider as neighbors and friends, 
all who inhabit the same globe. 

The methods which have been adopted, however, for discharg- 
ing the social and religious debts of charity, have sometimes been 
unwise ; and the results of them have been to foster and encour- 
age idleness, and to augment the very evils they were intended to 
eradicate. 

In some countries, public charities have become a political 
curse —a social evil of such momentous importance, that illus- 
trious and humane statesmen have declared their conviction, that 
all provisions by law, for the relief of the poor and suffering, 
ought to be annulled. Pauperism has been nursed and pampered 
by some of the nations of Europe, until it has got to be like a 
sturdy beggar, demanding alms with a club in his hand, and ready 
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to prostrate the richer class, if it hesitate to grant what is con- 
sidered, not as charity, but as right. 

Public charity has become the curse of England ; and one of 
the greatest impediments, in the way of her reform, is the hid- 
eous mass of pauperism, which has been fostered and increased 
by the very means intended to check it. 

The poor man will not provide for his old age, because the 
parish will give him an allowance ; he will not provide for win- 
ter, for the parish will supply his wants ; he will not lay up his 
wages, for by that means he would extinguish his claim to paro- 
chial relief. And what is worse, this system takes away all 
moral delicacy, and all independence of feeling ; the poor man 
considers these public aids as his due— as part of his regular in- 
come ; and spends on superfluities or in dissipation, what he 
might have reserved for the contingencies which are provided for 
by public charity. 

In this country, we have not yet tasted the bitter fruits of this 
system ; but its seeds are sown, and we must leave more to pri- 
vate charity, and less to public provision ; we must depend more 
upon personal and discretional effort, and less upon regular es- 
tablishments, if we would avoid the evils brought upon older 
countries. 

Pauperism is increasing rapidly in the United States, and it is 
a question of serious political import, how it shall be treated. 
Unfortunately, there is but little probability of its being decided 
aright, for it will not be rightly discussed. The vast majority of 
persons will treat it as they do every other difficult question — 
dodge it — get round it, some how or other ; and, instead of re- 
moving the cause of pauperism, strive to get the immediate ob- 
jects out of sight, by thrusting them into alms-houses, infirmaries, 
hospitals, and houses of refuge. 

Another class, numerically small, but from their activity and 
zeal very influential, will be contriving receptacles for the worn- 
out and worthless members of the community. Many of this 
class — well-meaning persons, but mistaken philanthropists — will 
make a hobby of charity — will build up places to put their pet 
poor in, and then run round to find objects to fill them. They will 
erect foundling-hospitals, and say indirectly to anxious parents — 
‘take no heed for your child ; leave it at our door — we will take 
itin.’ They will erect lying-in establishments ; and if the honest, 
but independent poor, hesitate about eatering them, they will per- 
suade them out of their independence of spirit — for their hospi- 
tal, once erected, must be filled. This is not ‘ fancy’s sketch’ — 
we need not not go far from our city to find an example. We 
need not go out of our own city to find families, who formerly, 
driven by stern necessity, provided fuel for winter, now spending 
their money upon something else; relying, as upon a right, on 
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their regular allowance of wood from the charitable, and grum- 
bling, when it is dropped at their door, because it is not of the 
very best quality ; or because the ‘ Society’ did not send some 
one to saw, split, and pile it away. 

Pauperism is coming upon the country fast enough without 
fostering, and it behooves men to be exceedingly cautious in af- 
furding any pretext for indolence or improvidence. At present, 
the difficulty is not great ; but by and by, when the indolent shall 
be more numerous, the relief will be in demand ; the poor man, 
who now strives to lay up something for his wife’s illness, will 
spend it in some other way, and send her to the lying-in hospital. 

It is very doubtful, whether wise philanthropy would dic- 
tate any provision for those wants which can be foreseen, and 
ought to be provided for. Even places of refuge for the old and 
infirm, are of questionable good; the effect of them in other 
countries has been to cause men to neglect any provision for 
old age, by shewing them that they are already provided ; and 
even to make children abandon to the public, the charge of infirm 
parents, when they might and would have supported them them- 
selves, had there been no public provision for it. 

It is said that the improvidence of men is such, that they will 
not look beyond their immediate wants. Granted, and for this 
very reason—the tendency of social regulations should be to 
add new incentives to foresight and prudence, and not to take 
them all away by removing all fear of suffering. Suffering and 
want, consequent to imprudence and sin, are intended by nature 
to act as preventives, and not as punishments ; and men strive 
to nullify one of her wisest laws, when they avert the consequen- 
ces of their violation from the offender. 

Far be it from us to underate, and still farther, to misrepresent 
the motives and the efforts of those men ‘who go about doing 
good.’ ‘They deserve respect and admiration ; and, as far as 
their zeal is guided by discretion, merit the approval and the grat- 
itude of mankind. 

Charity softens, purifies, and’ elevates the mind of man ; and 
even the miser, when his cold heart is for an instant melted by 
a touching appeal, and he obeys the natural impulse to do good, 
feels a glow of momentary pleasure worth all the joys of gratified 
selfishness. But the man whose heart is ever warm — whose 
hand is ever open — whose nightly thoughts are upon schemes of 
good — whose daily walks are among the poor and miserable — 
he it is, who presents the noblest and best specimen of the ace ; 
in him, the spark of divinity, which burns in all breasts, has been 
kindled into a flame which purges away the dross, and imparts to 
the embodied spirit, the nearest possible semblance to disem- 
bodied perfection. 
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We have been led insensibly into these reflections by our sub- 
ject, which was to state the claims of a charitable institution, lately 
brought into renewed notice by the generous donations of a few 
individuals ; we mean the Massachusetts ye and Kar Infirmary. 
We have said that no public charitable institutions should be 
erected, but those which have a tendency to prevent pauperism, 
or which go to relieve such suffering and want as could not, in 
the ordinary course of things, be foreseen or provided for ; and 
such is the institution now under notice. Without having the 
slightest connexion, directly or indirectly, with this charity, we 
will venture to say, there is not one in the city, which effects a 
greater amount of positive, immediate, and palpable good ; and 
not one which wards eff and prevents more of what would be 
suffering and misery. 

We have other institutions, the names and objects of which 
are continually brought before the public ; which are richly en- 
dowed ; which, by their lofty domes, or their fluted columns, 
their show and their parade, seem to do their alms in the market- 
places, and are seen of men: but there is a modest one, in a nar- 
row room, and out of public view, which is rivalling them in the 
work of charity, and surpassing many of them in good effected. 

Let any person visit the room of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Kye and Kar Infirmary, and he will be alike astonished, pained, 
and delighted, at the sight which meets his view. He will be 
astonished at the number of poor persons who are afflicted with 
diseases of the eyes; he will be pained at the sight of the suffer- 
ing and the danger of the loss of sight ; and he will be delighted 
at the number of cases which are relieved — and often so sud- 
denly and evidently relieved, as to draw forth the liveliest expres- 
sions of gratitude and joy from the patients. 

There he may see the trembling mother, gazing with anxiety 
upon the operation which is to give light to her sightless babe ; 
the old man, looking about with doubt and delight, and proud of 
his half-recovered vision ; the young man, who, but yesterday, 
was groaning in agony with a disease which closed up his eyes, 
as he fancied forever, now essaying to open them, and finding 
to his joy that he can bear the light. There he will find a crowd 
of applicants for advice ; and will be ablg to distinguish those who 
have just arrived, from those who have been there long enough 
to get partial relief. 

This charity has been opened about ten years, and in that pe- 
riod it has had more than twenty-five hundred applications for 
relief ; all of which were from the poorer classes. In fact, dis- 
eases of the eyes are peculiarly the diseases of the poor and labo- 
rious ; and although the whole of the applicants at the Infirmary 
are not paupers, they are those who are dependent upon their 
daily efforts for their daily bread. 
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The funds of this institution have been barely sufficient hereto- 
fore to supply medicines, and to defray the expenses at the 
room; the physicians, by whose generous and spirited ef-orts it 
was called into existence, have not been paid for their services, 
nor, indeed, have they been reimbursed for all their actual outlay. 
Patients who apply here are furnished with medicine and advice, 
aud the necessary operations are performed ; but there are no 
means by which those who are severely afflicted can be lodged, and 
properly dieted and nursed. ‘This is what is wanted; it is 
called for absolutely and imperatively, and ought to be furnished. 
Very often, for want of accommodations at the institution, the 
patients have their disease aggravated by exposure to the air, in 
going and coming ; or by improper diet ; or by the seductive in- 
vitations of those with whom they board, ‘ to take a drop of spirit ;’ 
and the efforts of the surgeons are defeated. 

It may be said, in answer to any calls for aid to build up this 
institution, that ‘ there are hospitals — let the poor go to them for 
the treatment of the diseases of the eyes.’ 'T'o this, it would be 
answer enough to say, that experience, in every large city, has 
proved that the poor will not go to the hospitals for treatment of 
diseases of the eye, until they have become very severe, and often 
past cure. Itis aformidable business for a poor person to enter 
a hospital — while he can go to an infirmary for half an hour, and 
get relief, or procure some preventive to the progress of his 
disease. 

But, besides this, an Infirmary is the best place for those af- 
flicted with diseases of the eye ; and this is proved by the num- 
bers who unhesitatingly resort to them, but who will not go to 
hospitals. 

An Infirmary affords an excellent opportunity to students and 
scientific physicians, for minute study of the diseases of the eye. 
One of the great advantages, indeed, of the institution in this city 
has been, that it has fitted many young physicians for good ocu- 
lists ; and it has disseminated valuable scientific knowledge in the 
neighborhood. 

An Infirmary is an economical public establishment ; it re- 
lieves many cases of partial blindness, and enables those to work 
who could not have don@so otherwise ; it prevents many from 
becoming burdens upon the public ; and it enables them to avoid 
that last place of refuge for the miserable — the alms-house. 

Many motives might be urged in favor of raising a fund suffi- 
cient to provide for all the wants of this institution, viz. — a con- 
venient building, and the means of lodging a limited number of 
patients ; but our community is one that needs not a multiplicity 
of arguments in favor of a public charity ; to shew that it is a 
wise and humane establishment, is to insure its success. 
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That the Massachusetts Kye and Ear Infirmary is a most hu- 
mane establishment — that the good it may be made to effect is 
very great in proportion to the means employed — and that it is 
not open to the objections which may be urged against most pub. 
lic charities, may be satisfactorily shewn from an examination of 
its principles and regulations. ‘That it will meet such examination, 
and receive its due proportion of public patronage, we do most ar- 
dently hope — and confidently believe. 


CITIES. NO. I. 
NAPLES. 


Tne Greeks ever colonized the best regions. In Italy, Mag- 
na Grecia was peopled by this singular race, whose perceptions 
of beauty were so wonderful, and who carried to their colonies 
all the arts and refinements of the parent state. ‘Their ruins line 
the shores of Sicily, and the most imposing edifices that antiquity 
has left, are the Greek temples of Poestum. Greeks, Romans, 
Normans, Spaniards, and French, have had possession of Naples. 
The kingdom has been the spojl of a Lazaroni Jack Cade — the 
demented Fisherman of Naples — it has been tost, as a bridal- 
gift, into the lap of the theatrical King Murat, — who was some- 
times called King Franconi. It is now under the rule of Fer- 
dinand — a youth of twenty-three — of questionable wisdom, and 
of Lazaroni manners. In appearance, he is, as Master Slender 
says, ‘agreat lubberly boy,’ as fat as a capuchin, and having fea- 
tures that express nothing but heaviness. 

He is, however, addicted to practical jests, some of which 
smack of the guard-room—for the army is his passion, and to 
conquer his ambition. But he will never experience one of the 
regrets of Alexander. His consort — or, as republicans say, his 
wife — is a princess of the house of Sardinia — and it is currently 
said at Naples, that the first meeting Of the royal pair who pre- 
side over the destinies of Naples, was signalized by a jest, which 
it is believed few corporals in the kingdom would have executed. 
The royal lover, who is a gentleman by instinct, became boister- 
ously gay, and when his princess was about to sit down, drew 
from under her the chair. ‘This may not be true — but to those 
who know the monarch, it seems not improbable. 

He has the most delightful region in Kurope, and the most vil- 
lainous subjects —‘ like master, like man.’ His capital is that 
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Parthenope which allured Virgil, and which he designates as 
dulcis. It has always been the abode of pleasure — it has always 
subverted the different sexes, courage, and modesty. All the 
shores in sight of its promontory, were studded with villas, that 
looked like one long range of colonnades. At present, there are 
few villas — but there is an immense city — with many adjacent 
towns. 

When a trans-Atlantic arrives at Naples, and walks forth in a 
sunny morning, breathing an air like an exhilirating gas, and re- 
marking the cheerful and not laborious populace, that throng the 
streets and squares — his impression is, that he has found a city 
in which he would willingly pass his days. 

Care seems to be banished by a royal edict, or some other 
process —labor seems to be enjoying a long noontide rest — 
every street has a pageant, and every day is a festa. But if the 
transmayine (good printer, do not make it horsemarine) should 
employ a fortnight in exploring the city and its vicinity, in the 
third week he will begin to tire — for he will have become famil- 
iar with Pompeii and Baia, and have acquired a passing familiarity 
with the Bourbon museum —a collection illustrious in all things 
but its name. All his first impressions of Naples will have de- 
ceived him, except his admiration for its natural features. He 
will hunger and thirst for a community of honest men — or even 
of tolerable hypocrites, who make some show of virtue if they 
have not the substance. A Neapolitan has all the vices but hy- 
pocrisy. He is a rogue, and cares not who knows it — he cares 
not even to deceive himself. 

The very beauties of his country and climate have debased 
him. The virtues in all the round world are held only on the 
condition of labor —or at least, useful employment. Utility is 
as great a moral, as it is a political principle. 

There is no winter at Naples — there is no frost, no snow — 
no severity of climate, that would force men to provide for to- 
morrow — or at most, for the day after. There is here but one 
division of time — the present. The past has gone without leav- 
ing instruction or regret—and the future is a contingency, that 
engages no one’s reflection. Let no man boast of the goud hab- 
its of his countrymen — not even though like me he belong to a 
land where the habits are famed as being steady. They are the 
effect of climate and soil— they are industrious, because labor 
only will support life ; and domestic, only because the climate is 
too severe to live under, in the open squares and streets, as men 
do at Naples. 

Labor seems to be the greatest of evils to a Neapolitan — ‘ his 
only labor is, to kill time.’ If he must work, he likes not the 
confinement of a shop —the cobbler brings his stall into the 
street, and works in the crowd — carrying a vigilant eye to a rip 
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in any passing boot. ‘The cook fries his fish and his pancakes, 
or boils his macaroni in the streets and squares, and the man- 
milliner, six feet high, may be seen in front of a shop, sewing 
a cap or a bonnet, with as little shame as though it were a mainsail. 

A Neapolitan crowd requires ¢ wary walking.’ If every man 
is not a pickpocket, it is because the opportunity of practice does 
not occur — he is, at least, an accessory —he will see the thief 
purloin and connive at his escape. ‘Three things are in especial 
peril of changing masters : watches — purses — and pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs. 1 have known a new-comer lose three handkerchiefs 
in a day. 

The city is splendid in appearance, generally — and many indi 
vidual edifices are grand. ‘The western part is the most modern 
and fashionable: in the eastern, the streets are narrow and the 
houses high. ‘This part is called Napoli senza sole — without 
sun. But it is not dark — particles of the brilliant sunshine of 
Naples seem to float in the depth of shade. It is not dark even 
by night, if the ‘ moon of Naples’ shine upon it. 

All classes ride —none love the labor of walking, and few 
there are who cannot command the means of riding. There is 
a multitude of caleches, or one-horse chairs — in which an outside 
seat may be had to Portici, four miles, for two or three cents. 
These vehicles are drawn by one small spirited horse, which is 
always driven at speed. The seat will hold two persons, and the 
driver stands on a board behind, holding the reins over their 
heads. On the same board sit two other passengers, with their 
feet dangling backwards ; and in the bottom of the caleche, sit 
two more, with their feet hanging sideways. Under the axle- 
tree is suspended a box, in which several children may be safely 
stowed. ‘These caleches are continually glancing about the streets 
of Naples, and raising a dust in all the roads that lead to it. At 
a small village beyond Portici, | saw No. 81, on the pannel of 
one of its caleches. 

The amusements of Naples are those of children. Puppets 
are frequent—at which you will see soldiers, monks, sailors, 
and all the elements of a Neapolitan crowd. By the post-oflice, 
sit scribes, to read and answer the letters of those who cannot 
read — and they have many customers. On the mole you will 
find a ragged group listening to a shoeless reader of 'l'asso— 
or Rinaldo, as he is called. The hearers may often be seen to 
be worked up to a great pitch of interest in the fortunes of the 
crusaders, and at the most critical time the hat is carried round 
for contributions. It reminded me of the incident related by Sir 
William Herschell, at a secluded English village — where the 
blacksmith’s wife read Pamela to the inhabitants, who were s0 
well pleased with the catastrophe, that they rang the bells. 
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Eating and drinking, which are the means of life elsewhere, are 
the ends of it at Naples: no word so often falls upon the ear as 
some tense of the verb mangiare. The markets are scattered in 
every part of the city —all kinds of eatables are cried in public, 
and groups of diners-out may be seen swallowing their long maca- 
roni in the streets. No shop is so common as a cook-shop, and 
a wine-vault. Bacchus himself had not a better cellar than the 
long excavations in the mountain, that are here used for housing 
wine. Bread, at Naples, loses its dignity — it is not the staff of 
life: but macaroni, which is the chief necessary, is also the great- 
est luxury. It is a palatable invention: with butter, it is very 
proper food to set before a famishing man. 

Naples is called a picturesque city, and so it is, in its envi- 
rons and prospects. it has a grand pharos, ever smoking or 
flaming, in Vesuvius. ‘The whole country is supported on a 
crust of earth over raging flames— and | have stood in places 
where the heat at the surface has crisped my boot. Some cur- 
rents of water are at boiling heat, and some mephitic vapors, 
creeping up from Acheron, are fatal to animal Tife. At the grot- 
ta del Cane, or Dog-hole, a poor cur is commonly kept, that the 
curious and humane may be gratified by an experiment, which 
few inquirers like to try upon themselves. The poor dog is ever 
the martyr of fidelity, or the victim of experimental philosophy. 

Vesuvius is an imposing object from Naples; and from the 
mountain, the city makes a splendid show. The distance be- 
tween them is about five miles. The ascent is easy, and may be 
made on a donkey to the foot of the crater. Near this is a her- 
mitage, ina spot where heaven and earth seem to meet. The 
pious monastic, however, does not devote himself exclusively to 
contemplation, but is ever ready to broil a steak, or draw a flagon 
of Lagrima wine, for travelers. Lachryma Christi is the name 
by which these pagan fire-worshippers denote Vesuvian wine. 

The monk has a magnificent prospect, and not a bad trade. 
He may read history in the country visible from his hive, unless 
he prefer poetry. There is Portici below him, a city built on 
lava, some eighty feet above Herculaneum, which is buried be- 
low. Farther south, but not in sight of the hermitage, is Pom- 
peli, that was buried in ashes and cinders, as a Vermont log- 
house is sometimes covered with snow. It was discovered but 
late in the last century, and is not yet half dug out. That purple 
island with peaks, that seems to float in the air, so completely do 
the waters reflect the violet sky, is Capri, the den of Tiberius. 

€ systematized suspicion and dissimulation, to a degree never 
known before. He was a philosophical tyrant —a sportsman, 
that delighted in the chase, as well as the death of his victim. 
Simple death was a boon he seldom granted. Few of those who 
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had offended him by being virtuous, escaped so easily as to be 
permitted to die. 

Over that high hill, back of Naples, and which is crowned by 
the convent of the Camaldoli, is Baia. Here Nero, a hero of 
the same kind and lineage with ‘Tiberius, murdered the mother 
that had stained her soul to lift him to empire. ‘ He will reign 
and slay his mother,’ said the Chaldeans: ‘ let him reign,’ re- 
plied Agrippina. No ingratitude is so stinging as that of one, 
whom another has served at the expense of innocence. When 
the parricide sent the assassin to slay his mother, she replied — 
Jeri ventrem, ‘strike in the womb’—a retributive infliction for 
having produced a monster. ‘These are some of the historic 
recollections that may be revived in the hermit of Vesuvius, by 
casting around his eyes. As to poetry, it is the land of it — the 
centre. It is but an hour’s ride to Avernus, and the Elysian 
Fields. - That pyramidal island beyond Miseno (which was named 
from the trumpeter of Avneas) is Ischia, and under it lies buried 
one of the Titans, who made feeble war upon Jupiter, and who 
was hurled down upon these Phlegraan Fields. Farther still, 
mingling with the horizon, is the promontory of Circe. 

If these sketches find favor with the editor, they will exceed what 
they have done with the author, and may be followed by others, 
from one who ‘ Multorum mores hominum vidit et Urbes.’ 





TO GOVERNOR M’DUFFIE. 


‘That miserable mockery of blurred and obliterated and tattered parchment — 
the Constitution of the United States.’ ‘I bring with me, if nothing else, an ab- 
solute and unqualified devotion to the State of South Carolina.” —— ‘ I am now pre- 
pared, Sir, under the solemn sanction of an oath, to pledge my undivided ALuE- 
GIANCE to the State of South Carolina.’ INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 





Hawks to their nests, and to his den 
The tiger, brutely egotistic ! 
Such lair, such love, for brutes ; for men, 
A place and passion more majestic. 
Hast thou no heart, O man of foam ! 
But for the field thy foot is treading ? 
The Yankee has a nobler home, — 
The brave, broad land around him spreading ! 


His home is—what? His country: ay! 
No home for him his grandsires’ dwelling ; 
But the fat fields of fame hard by, 
Where, late, his grandsires’ blood was welling. 
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His hall is in the Capito), 
Ilis curtilege the District’s closes, 

His father’s tomb, — if tomb at all, — 
The grave where Washington reposes ! 


Shame to thee, churl! hast thou ro pride 
In Bunker’s hill-top, green and gory? 
In grim Niagara’s roaring tide? 
In Orleans’ grassy field of glory? 
Shall Marion’s swamps be thine alone? 
And Eutaw’s holy waters? Never! 
3irthright of all, they are our own, 
And shall be, henceforth and forever. 


Art thou the man we loved so well, 
Champion of freedom, as we deemed thee? 
American no more, farewell, 
Il] have thy former deeds beseemed thee. 
Thy thoughts of fire! thy words of gall ! 
Contending o’er our Charter’s breaches, — 
Thy patriotism !— Yet, after all, 
To think these things were nought but — speeches ! 


But yet that Charter was —a rag! 
‘A mockery’! —like men’s virtues, chatter’d, — 
A shop-mark on a cotton-bag, 
* Obliterated’, * blurred’, and ‘ tattered’ ! 
But when? and where? by what hands torn? 
By Andrew’s only? No, by ’r lady! 
The very hands that fling the scorn, 
Were quite as vehemently ready. 


The lips of those who ‘ went their death 
On sugar,’ were the first that slurr’d it ; 
And Nullification’s ghastly breath 
The darkest stain that ever blurr’d it. 
Yet what carest thou? ‘Thine oath is past, 
Another parchment-knot has bound thee , 
And Carolina spreads her vast 
Imperial bogs, in freedom, round thee. 


Ho, Delaware ! arise ! proclaim 

Your grandeur to admiring nations ! 
Rhode-Isjand ! up, and do the same ! 

Ye little Sovereigns, take your stations ! 
Shall not your types your ‘ chivalry’ wear, — 

Cheese-cake cockades and corn-stalk tassels ? 
Up, and a proud ‘allegiance’ swear 

From al) your mighty hosts of vassals ! 
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Allegiance!* Pho, it is a word 
For slaves to mutter to a master ; 
The dog-whine of a subject-herd, — 
For coxcomb-beau, or counter-caster. 
Duty, the freeman owes always, — 
Duty and love —no other fetter : 
Thou pratest a servile faith, in phrase 
Might suit a court-room bondman better. 


Allegiance, then, for thee and thine ; 
Perhaps ’t will raise the price of cottons — 
Allegiance to my God be mine — 
Allegiance to palmetto-buttons ! ! 
Go on, go on — speak fire, think steel, 
Blow passions, till they burn like tinder — 
Flames to the general Common-weal ! 
Union will make a glorious cinder. 


AlJas for freedom, when the men, 
Admired and loved the most, forsake it ! 
Alas for Freedom’s charter, when 
A patriot claims the right to break it ! 
Her house is sound and strong no more, — 
At every threat, some buttress crumbles ; 
And at the cry, that speaks of gore, 
Down, straight, the mighty fabric tumbles. 


Are we not brothers? No: thou show’st 
That even as foes we should demean us ; 

And, with foul words of scorn and boast, 
Thou build’st a wall of fire between us, 


** Allegiance, —the duty of subjects to the government.’ —[ Walker.] There 
is no such word in the Constitution of the United States, and there was none in that 
of South Carolina, until it was foisted in along with the late Amendment. By this, 
all holders of offices of profit or trust, (besides swearing, as of old, to discharge the 
duties thereof, and preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the State) are 
compelled to swear, that they will ‘ bear ulleziance to the State of South Carolina?’ 
that is, io avow themselves su/jects of the visionary Magog (for, really, one would 
think that South Carolina has personified and incarnated her idea of State-sovereignty) 
that sits on the seat of power. 

Mr. M’Duflie, to be sure, defines his allegiance to be ‘ the tie which binds a citi- 
zen to be faithful to the sovereign power,’ — which is thus far remarkable, as show- 
ing that Nullification has pervaded his spirit to that extent, that he carries his ‘ prin- 
ciples of construction’ even to the dictionary! But what obligation is there upon 
him to understand a word as Walker understands it? 

The Governor’s opinions in relation to the powers of the Legislature, (this is the 
grand Magog) are absurd, and, some might think, slavish. It is doctrine there- 
anent may be summed up in two words: Jt can exercise every conceivable power, 
which has not been expressly forbidden. If this be not Consolidation, Oligarchy — 
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One word — but no, thou wilt not hear ; 

Thy words — Oh words of shame !—are spoken ; 
And Union, in thy hope, (not fear) 

Already lies contemned and broken. 


Ah, Union! Strike it, if thou wilt ; 

Its knot of glory lies before thee ; 
Strike, — if thou canst conceive the guilt, 

And fear’st no heaven that’s frowning o’er thee. 
Strike, then, at Union — once of love ; 

(Our mad, old fathers — how they blundered !) 
Yet know, the planets shall dim above, 

Before the holy tie is sundered ! 


One land is ours, one race are we ; 

One good we know, and that we’ll cherish, — 
Union, the spell that makes us free, — 

And free we’Il live, and free we’ll perish. 
One race are we — one and the same, -— 

One people, though perchance misguided, — 
One and the same, — one heart, one name, 

One peovle —ownr, and undivided ! 





RADICALISM. 


‘Vox popuLi vox DEI,’ begging the pardon of the sovereign 
people, of whom we account ourself one, is as arrant blasphemy 
as ever was uttered. ‘T’o say nothing of blasphemy, it is non- 
sense. Without derogating one iota from the intelligence and 
moral worth of the nation, — as it is its just pride, that its political 
institutions approach perfection nearer than those of any other 
nation upon earth, — it must be acknowledged that he who can, 
with a grave face, by applying the proverb above quoted to the 
American people, attribute to them infallibility, must be either 
exceedingly foolish, or an arch hypocrite. The election and re- 
election of Andrew Jackson, the blind approval of all his acts, 
and the devotion of a majority of the nation to his cause, and 
even to his person, would, if the voice of the people were indeed 
of such sacred weight, canonize one with whom few of the saints 
would be anxious to claim fellowship. In this, or in what may 
follow, nothing anti-republican is intended. Although the people 
may have been had stewards of their privileges, their stewardship 
should not therefore be taken from them, and the object of this 
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essay is not to complain that there exists so much power in their 
hands, but to deprecate a disposition not only to abuse present 
privileges, but to cry out for such an extension as would convert 
them to curses ;—-a disposition, which has not, it is true, ob- 
tained to any extent in New-England, but which has taken root in 
other sections of the country ; and does not, though it languish 
here, so languish from any want of activity on the part of inter- 
ested demagogues and office-seekers. In one word, we mean 
Radicalism, in whatever form it presents itself, 


‘Order is Heaven’s first law, and, this confest, 
Some are, and must be, greater that the rest.’ 


Nothing is good, great, or high, but by comparison. The gen- 
ius of a republican government does not forbid the existence of 
different grades in society —as that would be the simplicity of a 
state of nature simplified. When there were but two living souls, 
Adam was master, and Eve dependent. Among the most un- 
sophisticated savages, distinctions in rank have always existed. 
In a Republic, the doctrine of equality is recognized so far 
that no respectable employment is, in itself, a disqualification for 
any office of honor or profit, and certain privileges common to 
all, are inseparable from the name of citizen. Starting thus on 
an equality, every man is the architect of his own fortune, and 
generally finds himself, at forty or earlier, in that place in society 
for which he is fitted — if he be not, the disappointment is gener- 
ally the fault of nobody but himself. 

Where hereditary distinctions exist, and the blood in this cir- 
cle is pure, in that a shade viler, and in a third altogether plebeian, 
as the persons, in whose veins it courses, are nearer or farther 
removed from royalty, or can claim kindred and affinity with the 
descendants of some iron-cased, barbarian Baron of the early 
ages, or can trace their ancestors no farther back than to a father’s 
father ; and where the fruit of the genealogical tree is of tangible 
benefit to those who claim to sit under its musty branches ; where 
even a descent, sinister from the titled, confers advantages over 
those who, though base-born in the language of the herald’s col- 
lege, have no gallantry of their ancestors to pride themselves 
upon ; it is no wonder, that among plebeians there are malcontents. 
Where entails and titles keep the rent-rolls in certain families, and 
certain political privileges and immunities are the especial proper- 
ty of the aristocracy, and the mass of the intelligence and worth 
of the nation are proscribed by an ideal distinction ; and where 
labor, in an honest occupation, is a disgrace, it is no wonder, that 
among the proscribed, there are radicals. Radicalism is the 
progeny of aristoc racy — and though in proving its descent it be 
necessary, inasmuch as it would seem no legitimate offspring, to 
admit the origin sinister, still that is no matter, according to 
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heraldic usage. It is one of the necessary and peculiar blessings 
of a government which recognizes distinctions based on inade- 
quate grounds. 

As no such causes for its growth and presence are found among 
Americans, why have we, among our people, anything of Radi- 
calism ? Why is the system of leveling-down preached and at- 
tempted to be practised? Is it because there are classes of 
men in higher standing than belongs to them by right of purchase 
or their own exertions ? Or because there are those who live in 
the enjoyment of privileges conferred by birth, which abridge 
those of persons less fortunate in their parentage ? Or because 
the high standing, however obtained, of any class, is a disadvan- 
tage to others ? None of these abuses exist here. Whence, 
then, have we Radicalism ? 

It is an imported exotic — and one, which we trust will never 
thrive, for any length of time, in our country. Though the ultra- 
radicals, by establishing newspaper-organs, feeing lecturers, pro- 
posing strikes for wages, undertaking to make the producer ac- 
complish what is the consumer’s province, the regulation of the 
market, and other movements, have endeavored to keep them- 
selves in a party distinct from all others ; their treacherous 
Jackson friends, by commending their measures and slighting 
their candidates, have so far stinted their growth. At election- 
time, there is always a desertion from the radical to the Jackson 
ranks, so that all, except a Spartan band, (numerically so only) 
go over to the hero of three wars — the doctor, whose sovereign 
specific for all diseases in the body-politic, is a dose of the Ben- 
ton mint-drops. Jacksonism and Radicalism amount, however, 
to about the same thing ; it is only in the names, that there is any 
difference. The policy of the leaders of both parties is the 
same — or appeals to ignorance — or, where ignorance is less, to 
prejudice — and where the subject is tolerably well-informed, to 
his vanity. When one is caught of good information, but of easy 
political virtue and unbounded ambition, he is at once let behind 
the veil, and employed as an apprentice in electioneering. It is 
his vanity which betrays him ; and when the fact is more than in- 
timated to him, that all the cant about aristocracy, oppression, 
reform, is a hum; instead of flying from political depravity, 
he is ready to hug to his heart the new friends who make him 
their confidant. 

These are they who get up the cry of workeyism, as if, for- 
sooth, every man in New-England did not work ;——such are the 
demagogues, who strive to array poor against rich ; and handi- 
craft against the professions, as if every portion of the community 
Were not mutually dependent upon the other. In lieu of actual 
causes for complaint, they get up shadows ; and a pumpkin-bogle 
will as effectually frighten a weak head out of its senses, as a 
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bona fide ‘goblin damned.’ The demagogue, having his ag- 
grandizement in view, is heartlessly blind to all the mischief his 
manceuvring may occasion. What cares he, that inflammatory 
speeches guide the mob against the dwelling of a citizen, whose 
opinions may not be agreeable to the sovereign people ? — that 
the torch is applied to Protestant or Romish church ? — that 
about the ballot-boxes are the scenes of tumult and murder ?— 
that, in furtherance of his disorganizing policy, the temple of God 
is deserted for the ‘ cathedral,’ where nonentity is worshipped ? 
That the laws, binding man and wife together are denounced as 
onerous and unnecessary, and that a community of property is 
more than hinted? All these and more ill effects are fairly 
traceable to Radicalism. 

Heaven speed the time, when each man shall think and act for 
himself, dispassionately and calmly. ‘There must be different 
standings in society — if those who fill one which they dislike 
would better it, let each individual act for himself — or if they 
will combine, let it be for their own improvement — to raise 
themselves, instead of wasting time and means in futile endeav- 
ors to pull others down to them. Such a course is as foolish as 
his would be, who should spend his life in leveling a hill which 
he had but once to cross. Universal education is nominally one 
of the working-men’s measures — let them put it in effect, and 
practically carried out, it will make them not only what they de- 
sire to be, but what everybody would have them. We speak of 
those who style themselves working-men, for political purposes. 
As they gain in knowledge, their discontent will diminish — and 
they will throw off the self-assumed inferiority which their leaders 
have taught them to put on for effect ; and feel, as they ought, that 
in this country all men are born ‘ free and equal’ — and that dog- 
mas or doctrines to the contrary are not for American citizens. * 


LINES IN THE LIFE OF AN ARTIST. 


BY B. B. THATCHER. 


THERE are two classes of men: those who learn, and those 
who are taught ; the inquisitive, who are at the same time active 
in procuring the means of gratifying the thirst for knowledge and 
improvement, and who will, at all events, succeed ; and the quiet 
and passive spirits, on the other hand, who are content to stand 
still in ‘the midst of this bustling life, — satisfied with just the 
share of information and influence which may be constituted from 
the accretion of a sort.of alluvial character. These latter_are of 
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the great mass whom John Foster describes as made up of layers 
of foreign influences, successively spread over them like the scales 
of a thick-skinned animal. Their character is, of course, super- 
ficial, as it is artificial. It is changeable. It is shed, like the 
epidermis of the animal, and a fresh aspect springs forth vividly 
beneath, only to partake in due time of the same transformation. 
Or it gives place perhaps to the developement of an older layer, 
which now becomes the external surface of the mind. These 
people may be taken to pieces, like a watch, and put together again 
inthe same way. Nay, you may peel them like a leek. ‘They are 
more vegetable almost than animal — much more than intellectual. 
Their progress is indicated only, as the age of a tree is, by the 
rings in the trunk, and the moss upon the branches. 

Not so the inquisitive and active class. ‘They remain in one 
position only, so long as it may be better made available to the 
gratification of curiosity, and energy, and ambition— and the 
conscientious aspiration for usefulness, and happiness, and im- 
provement, — then anoiher, unless, indeed, they are compelled 
to remain in it, — and then they make the most and the best of it. 
They will get sustenance from a barren rock, in the midst of the 
solitary seas. ‘The air feeds them; and they send out energies 
upon the ambient elements — like the ravens that nourished the 
hermit in the wilderness — to bring them back, from all the ends 
of the earth, the bread, and the green fruit, of lonely thought. 
You cannot starve such men. You cannot stint their growth. 
You may have them born, ostrich-like, in Saharan sands. You 
shall give them no schools, no models or masters, no maps or 
charts or instruments — no books, no society even. You shall 
leave them alone with nature, and the ministers of nature. You 
may fasten them down, besides, to an employment they are not 
fit for ; transfix them to a trade ; fetter their faculties with myr- 
iads of Lilliputian ties, as Gulliver was bound by every hair of his 
head ; —they will awake from the supine slumber of a moment, and 
wriggle themselves out of all. What you have denied them, 
they will find or make — opportunities, facilities, almost faculties 
themselves. 

How has the truth of these observations been illustrated by the 
lives of the artists, and especially of painters! Look at Gietto, 
one of the revivers of the art —the son of a peasant, near Flor- 
ence, who tended sheep — drawing the figure of one of his flock 
on a large stone, as he lay listless on the ground ; Greuze, cov- 
ering, in childhood, the walls and furniture of the family-mansion 
with charcoal sketches : Opie, chastised by his father, a carpen- 
ter, for the ludicrous drawings in red chalk, which the ‘little raseal’ 
Was continually making on his clean deals: Wilson, with his 
barnt stick: Reynolds, at eight years old, poring over the ‘Jesuit’s 
Perspective’: Gainsborough, traversing the woods of Suffolk for 
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flowers to paint: and Hogarth, studying his models in the streets 
of London, and preserving each outre face with a pencil, on the 
nail of his thumb. 

Our own country has been, and is, par eminence, the land of 
self-educated and self-made men. ‘This is as true of painting, as 
of any other pursuit. When Copley was a boy —a Boston 
boy — in 1737 he was born — there was not only no academy 
for instruction in this art, but no private teacher. He had no 
master, and no model, during the whole of his boyhood. Neither 
had West, who was born the year ensuing ; and every body re- 
members the rude materials with which he taught himself — the 
pen and ink —the red and yellow ochre, given him by the In- 
dians — and finally, the fur pillaged from the back of the cat. 
It has been much the same in later days. No such thing as a 
living model had been thought of in America, when Gilbert 
Stuart, with his friend Waterhouse, hired the Newport blacksmith 
to sit for them, at half a dollar the night. Let me farther illus- 
trate the subject, by a brief reference to a modern instance, — 
one, —and some one must be selected, — whose history is not 
the least extraordinary among those of his cotemporaries, who 
have gained their distinction by something like the same process 
with himself. [ trust I shall neither offend against delicacy on 
the one hand, nor against the dues of genius on the other, by 
availing myself of such resources for the exemplification of the 
principles [ have endeavored to present. 

He was a Boston boy, but derived little benefit in his early 
years, such as boys of even the same humble condition derive 
now, from the instruction of city schools. He was sent, while 
yet very young, to a small town in what was then the District of 
, Maine, and placed under the care of a robust artillery-major, 
his uncle, —a man of the same unpoetical caste with Opie’s 
father, and with the sensible old lady who boxed the ears of Mi- 
chael Angelo, when a boy, for ingeniously moulding a lump of 
butter, which he was sent to purchase, into the figure of a lion 
rampant. ‘Ihe modes of the major and the minor were quite as 
contrary. The latter played truant from school, to draw figures 
on the smooth sand of the river-side — such was the earliest break- 
ing out of the ruling-passion — and the artillery-man, little given 
to the fine arts, rewarded his precocious diligence with a premium 
of stripes. One or two attempts to abscond from the care of 
this kindly patron, which proved more adventurous than success- 
ful, and a narrow escape from being drowned through the ice of 
the river — with the ordinary sports and scenes of childhood in 
the Downingville country — filled up the interval of three years, 
which preceded his departure for Connecticut, where, by this 
time, his father’s family had removed. A pair of the best aunts 
in the world — who had always fed him with sweetmeats when 
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the bellicose major had flogged (by way of a balance of power) 
fastened him up ina suit of gray casinet, big enough for his grand- 
father ; planted a fur hat on his head — with a wide brim and 
low crown —the first he had ever worn — and set him forth in a 
two-horse wagon, under the care of somebody who, for a miracle, 
was going all the way to Boston. He was a second Gil Blas, 
‘seeking his fortune.’ ‘he journey to the city, the visit there, 
and the ride to Hartford, need not be described. ‘The boy found 
himself once more at home. He was sent to school again, and 
again played truant to draw on the sand in the sunshine. Here 
also was new scenery, and a fresh set of characters to study. 
One of the adventures of this period occurred in company with a 
lad, who was tempted, in the course of their rambles through a 
richly-laden orchard in the early fall, by the glowing cheeks of 
what the painter remembers as a cluster of round, red apples, 
lusciously relieved against the dark foliage of a tall tree. The 
boy climbed the trunk, and perched himself, in lazy leisure, among 
the boughs, —his mouth already watering with the sight of these 
golden dainties. The owner of the orchard, unluckily, had 
caught sight of him, and crept up under the tree, with a horse- 
whip in his hand.. Our hero stood apart, and saw the whole, but 
it was too graphic to be lost ; it was a scene. ‘The thief satisfied 
his appetite and descended, with his pockets and hat filled. ‘The 
proprietor sprang forth, and commenced a chase, lashing the legs 
of his game without mercy. He stumbled and fell ; the hat went 
in one direction, and the apples in another, while the old gentle- 
man plied the whip lustily until the urchin succeeded in scram- 
bling to his knees, and found voice to implore him in these mov- 
ing tones to spare hin: ‘O don’t! don’t! there’s all I’ve got ; 
O don’t —I won’t do so again — will I Sam 2?’ — patiently sub- 
joining this last and most pathetic appeal, when he discovered his 
more fortunate companion gaping at him over the fence, with his 
face in a broad grin! It was worth as much to our unconscious 
student, for a lesson of expression, as the rencontre of the two 
boys whom Hogarth found fighting at the corner of a London 
lane. They suspended hostilities at his approach. ‘Pho!’ he 
exclaimed to one of them —‘ That ’s a little too bad, my boy — 
at him again, d—n him —at him again!’ —and he took out his 
pencil, and copied the result on his thumb-nail. Our practitioner 
was less malicious, but quite as philosophically disposed to make 
the best of his neighbor’s misfortune. 

This was not the end of the matter. His ‘cyphering’ in school 
the next day consisted, in a greater proportion than usual, of car- 
ricaturing ; and prominent, of course, in his sketches, was the 
scene most freshly remembered. The man of letters, who pre- 
sided over this little kingdom, looked down from the eyrie of his 
desk, and scanned, like Jupiter in Homer, the things below. He 
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approached cautiously. The arithmetician noticed a snug giggle 
going the round of the benches, but imputed it solely to his own 
skill. ‘The dominie meanwhile, having inspected his perform- 
ance over his shoulder, returned to his elevation, called out the 
luckless fellow who had stolen the apples, and flogged him. ‘The 
painter— that was to be —stood aghast. His own turn came 
next ; his comrade certainly deserved another. He was called 
out, and received for his morning’s labor a kind of recompense, 
which, if it were liberally awarded somewhat oftener than it has 
been, the world would be far less worried with bad pictures 
than it is. 

Years passed on, and misfortune entered the happy family, — 
sickness, poverty, persecution, distress: and they were com- 
pelled to take their Penates in their arms, and return to Boston 
once more. ‘The voyage need not be dwelt on. The father 
was disabled. ‘The mother, —a lovely woman, —fell into a 
melancholy consumption, and pined away: day by day, the bloom 
ebbed from her cheek, like the sand from the glass. She would 
take, sometimes, the little hand of her eldest boy in her own, and 
casting a sad glance at the sick-bed of the pale companion of her 
life, and then at the poor children so soon to be alone in the wide 
world — the tears came fast in her eyes, and they fell like rain on 
the head of the homeless orphan. He found employment, young 
and tender though he was, with a type-founder, with whom he 
remained some months; and great was his joy at this time, 
every Saturday night, to place the pittance of his hard earn- 
ings in his mother’s hands. She blessed him, and wept with 
delight ; and he sprang to his task again, as if God had given 
him the strength of a giant. He found more could be earned, 
by harder labor, in a book-store ; he engaged himself there, and 
remained six months ; thence he went to a cabinet-maker’s, where 
he could have the means of carving in wood ; then to a house- 
painter’s where brushes and paints were first allowed him. These 
he revelled in, till his generous master, g@ing his bent, got him 
a place with an ornamental painter in Sera, where he rose 
almost immediately to the head of the est&blishment. But clouds 
came over his skies again. His mother was no more. She had 
faded from life, like a star from the morning. The father sur- 
vived her but three months. The younger children were divided 
among friends. The painter failed. The boy went to another, 
and staid three weeks with him — as wretched as woe could make 
him, but not yet broken down. As he rambled about town, one 
bright Sunday morning, with his best clothes on, he noticed a beau- 
tiful little girl pointing at him, and heard her say, ‘Oh! what a 
pretty little sailor!’ It gave anew direction to his destiny. He 
pondered upon all the dreamy charms of foreign countries ; and 
scenery-isles amid the seas, and a life of change, and danger, and 
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freedom. I will bea sailor, thought he, and he engaged on board 
a New-York packet the next morning. In that city, he searched 
for an old house, near which he had once been run over by a 
stage-coach and four horses, but only injured by a cut upon his 
tongue, which made him lisp some years after. I should have 
mentioned before, that he lived in New-York previous to his 
going to Maine Here he heard a curious conversation between 
a lad like himself, and an old tar who had left his friends at ten 
years of age, and never heard of them since, —— which determined 
him on a voyage to India. He enlisted before the mast; and 
returned to Boston to bid his friends farewell ; visited the graves 
of his parents, alone, at night ; slept with his two brothers, kissed 
his little sisters ; and started back for New-York on the seven- 
teeuth of June, 1824, —the day of the Lafayette celebration, — 
on board a schooner, which began with running aground upon 
Chatham-bar, (where she nearly went to pieces ;) then was run 
into and shattered fore and aft, near Hurl-gate, by a large sloop 
going with the wind and tide ; and finally set on fire by the burst- 
ing of some demijohns of aquafortis, among straw, in the course of 
the confusion of these events. However, they arrived. The voy- 
age to India was exchanged for one to Charleston. He found him- 
self on board a ship, with a crew of all colors and nations: the first 
mate, a ruffian, and afterwards hanged for murder ; the captain, a 
complete brute in human form ; his own limbs so tender still, that, in 
pulling a rope, the blood would gush out from between his fingers, 
and run down his arms ; and the food on board, stale beef, and 
bread, that absolutely crawled, eaten by the men, with jacknives, 
from a filthy tub, called the ‘kid’ on deck. ‘The cook, an old 
man, had his arm broken with a club, by one of these scoundrels 
in office, and another was put in jail by the steward, on reaching 
Charleston — after encounte:ing a storm in the night, off Cape 
Hatteras — for abusing his wife. ‘There, he and another boy ran 
away. ‘They hid on shore, ventured out, and were caught — 
our artist not being able to refrain, in the midst of his flight from 
the constable, from laughing so heartily, as to disable him, at the 

uncouth figure cut by this long-legged functionary in hot pursuit, 

as he cried after him, with his cane over his head—‘ Stop! 
Curse ve, stop!’ ‘This civil gentleman treated them to some re- 
freshments at a shop, and then escorted them to jail. Here they 

Were received with equal politeness. ‘ Walk in, gentlemen !’ 

cried the turnkey, seeing them hesitate. ‘ Don’t stand for cere- 

mony, at all ;’ and he shewed them into a large room, just white- 

washed, where were a dozen other sailors, in the same predica- 

ment with themselves. It was a dismal company, but our hero 

was resolved to make the best of it. He found a piece of char- 

coal, mounted the small end of a barrel, and sketched upon the 

clean wall a huge spread-eagle, writing beneath, ‘ Liberty and In- 
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dependence forever!’ This excited great laughter. It roused 
an lrish gentleman, confined in the next room. He inquired for 
the artist, learned his history, and invited him to the free use of 
his books and pencils, and gave him a bed besides. Here the 
profession was resumed. He drew a pattern of a summer-dress, 
for the jailor’s daughter —a charming, rosy little girl, not much 
younger than himself. It pleased; and he made the acquaintance 
of the family, and told his story to the mother and daughter with 
the ingenuous eloquence of an honest heart, stung with suffering, 
until it brought tears in the eyes of both. After this, came good 
dinners ; and the damsel, tender-hearted, brought comfits daily to 
his grate, and listened again and again. It was a new life to him. 
Finally, she offered him, one day when the jailor was abroad, the 
key of his freedom. He refused to accept it at the cost of her 
danger. She urged him with tears, in vain. He awaited the 
captain’s constables, and sullenly returned—— after secreting him- 
self to no purpose —to the vessel. Here, he and his comrade 
met once more, and he spurred him on to another escape. 
They concluded to swim ashore, in the night, — over two miles, 
where he had seen a shark bite a dog in two pieces, at the ship’s 
side -— with his clothes fastened to his neck ; both mates lying 
all the while on deck, with loaded arms. ‘They start off, steering 
by the moonlight ; the boat, after a while, pursues them ; they 
increase their eflorts ; voices, and the plashing of oars, approach ; 
our hero, with difficulty, climbs: the wharf; his comrade slowly 
follows, stretches his hand up, and cries, ‘ Save me!’ he drags 
him up, and he falls senseless to the ground, while the boat passes 
by, at a few rods’ distance. A series of flights and narrow es- 
capes ensue, but the ship finally sails, and the boy is no longer 
obliged to dodge under a board-fence, and to cure the headache 
by bleeding himself with the dull edge of a rusty old lance. 

Not yet discouraged, he shipped for Marseilles, and sailed — 
saw a mutiny -—— was put on an allowance ; lived a fortnight on 
water, which age had thickened to a jelly ; and survived a four- 
days’ hurricane, — all which, seems to have been counterbalanced 
by a luscious bunch of glowing grapes, tossed to him by a beau- 
tiful lady from a barge, in Marseilles harbor. ‘The adventures 
ashore must be passed over, as well as the ornamenting of the 
captain’s boat, at his first leisure, with brushes furnished from the 
hair on his own head ; only remarking, that nothing in France was 
so admirable to the young sailor as the wonderful workmanship 
of some of the shop-signs : he was never weary of gazing at them ; 
they were the first pictures he had ever seen! ‘The sequel is, 
that the ship, by an accident, sailed without him. He was left 
with two five-frane pieces, three sous, the clothes on his back, 
and four shirts at a washerwoman’s. He knows no French— 
has no employment. What does he but offer his services as @ 
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painter of wood-work to the widow of the boarding-house, where 
the captain had tarried. ‘Thus, from hand to mouth, he lives 
four months ; eating what he could get, sleeping, when the house 
was full, on board scows, perhaps —— once on a keilson, in a rain, 
with the water half a foot deep, on either side the narrow timber, 
which served him for a bed ; and when he had nothing to do, sit- 
ting days together on a hill, near the harbor’s mouth, feasting his 
eyes on the scenery of the splendid sea, and the last high land 
the sun ever smiled on, — but watching always for an American 
craft. The starry flag is descried at last. He leaps with joy, 
and can scarcely refrain from plunging into the water. He jumps 
on board at the quay — seizes the captain’s hand — dances like a 
dervis — bursts into tears. His whole age was worth living for 
that moment. ‘The captain accepts his services, and he plunges 
into the hold, to throw out the cargo, with the crew. One month 
more, and he is on his route home, by way of South America ; 
and the captain so much his friend as to promise him, privately, 
all the interest he could make to get him an apprenticeship with 
his brother, a cooper, in New-York! The painter of signs 
thanked him most kindly, and gnashed his teeth with a horror, 
that made him foam at the mouth. 

The rest of my ground must be stalked over. I must forbear 
dwelling on the feelings excited by the first view of the Canary 
Islands, in the fervor of a superb twilight. It was the realization 
of all the romance of the mariner’s childhood. I must pass over 
the hard abuse of his patron, the captain— driving him about on 
the yards in a gale of wind, with both thighs stabbed, so that the 
deck is spotted with the blood, which trickles from his toes. 
Behold him on the other continent, at Porto Cabello, bidding the 
crew farewell, and starting off across the mountains, a hundred 
miles, on foot, alone, for La Guyra — knowing no Spanish, with- 
out arms, attendant, road ; furnished only with fifty cents, a tes- 
tament, a pair of shoes, a lead-pencil, and a small portrait of Bol- 
ivar—slung over his shoulder by a stick. He escapes being 
shot by sentinels, robbed by banditti, starved to death in the fast- 
nesses of mountains never before traversed. His feet bleed at 
every step, but he walks on. He finds an old Spanish hamlet 
among the hills, where a white man was never seen before ; is en- 
tertained as a curiosity — caressed by the softer sex, who pity his 
pale face and his torn feet ; worshipped almost by the astonished 
crowd around him, when he pronounces the Saviour’s name from 
his testament, in good Spanish, ten-fold emphasized. ‘ Oh bueno 
Christiano!’ was there ever such a prodigy! But when he 
draws Christ on the Cross. for them, and shews Bolivar, they 
dance about him like a war-party of Mohawks, and ‘the lofty aisles 
of the dim wood ring,’ to the rude reverence of these barba- 
fous amateurs. ‘These adventures alone would make a volume, 
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but must be passed over, as my hero passed over the earthquake- 
ruins of Caracas ; stopping in the city only to buy two coppers’ 
worth of cakes, (his last money) and pressing on to sleep ona 
heap of stones, at the door of a woman in the wilderness, afraid 
to admit him— probably, as a lady in Prussia was afraid to admit 
the Rev. Mr. Dwight, for fear of being scalped by an American 
savage! A curious encounter with English travellers in the 
mountains ; a tremendous thunder-storm, seen far below him; 
the first sight of Ia Guyra, on the shore of the sea, and of the 
American shipping, —— there must be an end somewhere. See 
him, then, once more at sea, bound for Baltimore, working his 
passage, and earning, by painting the ship’s boats, a new fortune, 
the enormous sum of eight dollars — half which he gives for his 
first week’s board on shore, which he disdains to accept as a 
boon from a comrade. He goes to work again; gets his fame 
up by signs ; is employed six months; finds his way, by a se- 
ries of strange chances, to Connecticut, traveling the last thirty 
miles on foot in one day, with two buns for his fare, and half a 
cent left at the end of the journey. But we have him at last in a 
corner: the Flibbertigibbet! He ‘sets up’ painting mason’s 
aprons, and advances to standards ; finally induces his neighbor to 
sit for his portrait — succeeds ; opens a portrait-shop in the upper 
loft of a tumble-down old wooden castle, with a three-legged 
chair, and a board nailed to the wall. But the locality organ re- 
volts again.. He packs up, and paints his passage to Boston. 
He sees, with feelings not to be described, the Stuart collection 
at the Athenzum; paints on; travels all over Maine, New- 
Hampshire, and Massachusetts ; visits New-York, and_ then 
Charleston ; and is advanced, meanwhile, from five dollars a head 
gradually to fifty. With a thousand dollars or more, he leaves 
for England, in the Boston ; is burnt out at sea, with Admiral 
Coffin, and rows two days on the sea in the boats — the Admiral 
flat on his back, with the gout, trying to sing ‘ Coal Black Rose,’ 
at one end, and the body of a poor girl, frightened to death in 
her brother’s arms, at the other! They are taken up. Te gets 
into Boston, money and clothes all gone ; visits his friends, gets 
new clothes, sails again! and arrives in England, with twenty- 
five dollars in his pocket, part of the price of the Admiral’s por- 
trait, taken at the Tremont, and now at the Atheneum. He 
lives in London six months, nobody knows how, but contrives to 
keep in the galleries half his time, until he is reduced to sixpence. 
It feeds him a whole week, on two potatoes a day, and he drops 
down stairs, senseless. Patronage comes in the shape of a lady 
again, a kind soul. He recruits ; paints in bed ; visits the coun- 
try ; fills his pockets, returns to the city, searches for a passage 
home ; meets, first of all, at the American coffee-house, the iden- 
tical captain he had swam away from, at Charleston ; takes pas 
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sage with him to Boston, and hears from his own lips, on the 
voyage, the whole story about the little rascal who cut that mon- 
strous caper! Our history is growing tedious. Five years yet 
remain to be told, and the hero of the tale is at this time in his 
twenty-fifth! He is painting, while I write, in the room of the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate, the head of Mr. Van Buren; 
and Clay, Calhoun, and Preston, and a bevy of rosy beauties ; 
Councillors and Commodores, Plenipotentiaries and Secretaries, 
hang cozily together on the walls beside him. Such has been the 
career of Oscoopn ! 

Was I wrong in saying, there are some men who learn, as well 
as some who are taught? Are there not spirits that cannot be 
fastened, frightened, stinted, or starved ? They will make bridges 
of expedients over chasms of calamities, as cane-ladders enable 
the traveler to pass the cliffs of the Andes ; and an obstacle no 
sooner runs between them and their purpose, than they baulk it, 
by boring a circuit, like the tunnel of the Thames, beneath. 
You may render them no aid: deprive them of ‘appliances and 
means to boot’: cast them adrift, alone, on the waves of life ; 
Nature will take the world’s orphan kindly by the hand, and lead 
him, though with bleeding feet, and with tears, to the high places 
that are in the midst of the resplendent glory of her own majestic 
school-room, ‘ boundless, endless, and sublime.’ 'The thunder- 
storm shall teach him its colors ; and the sunlight of the hills, 


river, and fresh midnight and morn, and dewy eve, and the sweet 
isles of the sea, and 


The woodbine, the primrose, the violet dim, 
The lily that gleamed by the fountain’s brim. 


O! Nature is rich indeed, and the least of these shall not be lost 
tohim. The walls of the world will be his Vatican ; and genius, 
the divine vision, the camera, to reflect and treasure them all ! 


STANZAS. 


The Fates seldom spin out a rose-colored tether 
To excite the compunction of Atropos’ shears, 
But the Furies are ever conspiring together 
Like the Muses, to set men and gods by the ears. 


Justice and Love cannot see their own noses, 

Being hooded — and Fortune, you know, was born blind ; 
And the Hours, that are fabled to dance upon roses, 

Limp sadly, when Fortune or Love is unkind. 


VOL. VIII. 20 








CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Iliad of Homer, from the tert of Wolf, with English notes 
and Flaxman’s illustrative designs. Second edition. Edited 
by C. C. Felton, A. M. Professor of Greel: in Harvard Uni- 


versity. 


The second edition of this work may rank with the ‘ Mitton’ of the same pub- 
lishers — Hilliard, Gray & Co.—‘as the handsomest American boos ever issued. 
Here it is! the twelve books of the all-g!orious [iad — printed and illustrated 
very chaste'y and beautifully. We do not write this notice, to praise the excellent 
prefaces and notes of Professor Fe'ton—or the admirab'e precision and faithful- 
ness of the text —for the first edition was published more than a year ago —be- 
sides, how presumptuous were it in us to criticize the work of one of the ripest 
scholars in the country! Our intent is simp!y to express our high commendation 
of the style in which this work has been presented to students by its tasteful pub- 
lishers. Flaxman’s designs are executed with much spirit and very appropriately 
adora the volume. [It augurs well for the prevalence of good taste in a community, 
when a book, like this, is so soon brought to a second edition — still more elegant 
than the first. We do not regard ourselves as bending at all from the editorial 
dignity by thus praising the dress in which a great work is caused to appear. It 
shall, on the contrary, be our pleasant task to encourage that enterprising spirit 
which prompts the publication of a handsome book. 


Tracts on sundry topics of Political Economy. 


This little volume contains a series of essays on Political Economy, treated rather 
in a practical than theoretical manner. ‘They are written in acalm and enlightened 
spirit, and contain many valuable thoughts. The style is pure and clear, and the 
statements are perspicuous. The author, according to the advertisement, was bom 
at Newburyport, and after having made himse!f independent at an early age, gave 
himself up to the cultivation of his mind. He died in the 48th year of his age, at 
Hampstead ; and left a large part of his estate in trust for the support of a free 
English School in the place of his birth. The fruits of the studies of a life, thus 
honorably occupied, are to be found in this volume. We cannot go into a particu- 
lar examination of its contents ; but in some points we think this observation on the 
standard writers, Smith and Long, not well founded. The truth is, — theoretical 
Political Economy is one thing, and practical Political Economy, in the present 
state of the world, is quite another. The principles of the science have been but 
lately known ; and the course of legislation, in all countries, has previously been 
eonducted in such utter ignorance of the whole subject, that there may be now and 
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will be probably for a long time, formidable difficulties in applying these principles 
with sufficient rigor. Yet they may be demonstrably true in theory ; and the time 
must come when the practice of all civilized nations will acknowledge them to be 
so. Meantime every candid examination of the subject will throw new light upon 
the discussion, whatever be the opinions entertained by any individual writer. 
With this remark we dismiss the volume, merely adding that, though we strong'y 
dissent from many of the author’s opinions, on the score of scientific correctness, 
yet we have no inclination to dispute the temporary applicability to the state of 
things in our own country. 


Monte Auburno. Poemetto di Pietro Alessandro.—A shert Poem, 
by Pietro Alessandro. 


We have read with great pleasure this graceful poem on Mount Auburn. Its 
author is a young Italian gent!eman of taste and uncommon accomplishments, who 
has lately taken up his residence in our city. He shows in this short poem, a live- 
ly feeling for the beauty of fine scenery, and an admirable power of describing it. 

A delicate sensibi.ity to the moral associations, and the tender reflections belong- 
ing to the sacred spot, and a fine tact, in associating them with the varied scenery in 
and around it, show themse'ves throughout this production. 'The verse flows along 
with a beautiful melody : the descriptions, as fur as we can judge of a foreign lan- 
guage, are wrought up with strict truth to nature, and an exquisite selection of pic- 
turesque points ; the allusions to the tenants of the monuments already raised, are 
feeling and appropriate, and the concluding passage, in which the author mentally 
reverts to the condition of his own unhappy country, is touched with the pathos 
of a spirit mourning over the woes of a beloved birth-place, without the power of 
assnaging them. 

The lovers of the beautiful language of Italy will take pleasure in reading this 
touching tribute to the unrivaled charms of a spot, already consecrated to the holi- 
est associations of the human heart. 


Observations on some of the methods known in the Law of Massa- 
chuselts, to secure the selection and appointment of an impartial 
Jury, in Cases Civil and Criminal. By Peter Oxenbridge 
Thacher, Judge of the Municipal Court of the City of Bos- 
ton. 


We are glad to see an attempt, like the present, to bring before the public in a 
shape, at once cheap and readable, the leading principles of a subject so highly in- 
teresting and important. Py the theory of our Jaws, all citizens, with seme few 
exceptions, on account of office or duties supposed to be incompatible, are liable to 
be drawn as jurors, and thus called upon to exercise one of the highest functions in 
the ad:ninistration of justice. It has been said, with great point, that all the forms of 
government — king, lords and commons — the remark was made in England — are 
estab'ished to bring twelve men into a box. This strong language expresses truly 
the whole object of the establishment of government ; since the administration of 
justice, or in other words, the determination of rights and property and the vindica- 
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tion of wrongs, so far as to deter from their commission in future, and to compen- 
sate for the present damages arising therefrom, is the main end attained by it. The 
great agent in this extensive work is trial by jury. It behooves, then, all who may 
become jurors, to inform themselves of the character of this institution. Judge 
Thacher’s tract will be a pleasant assistant in gaining this knowledge. 'The author 
is well known as a Judge of a respectable Court in the City of Boston. Several of 
his charges, which have been heretofore published, have excited much attention, 
and been favorably regarded both at home and abroad. 





Recollections of a Housekeeper. 


This is a familiar little volume of Yankee Life, full of truth, and liveliness ; the 
production of Mrs. Gilman, of South Carolina. It cannot fail of being highly popu- 
lar in New-England. 


Life and Treason of Benedict Arnold. By Jared Sparks. 


This is an admirable volume, intensely interesting from the first page to the last. 
The early years of Arnold were a fit prelude to his treacheries : and his latter days 
exhibit a most appropriate finale to the baseness of his manhood. We have never 
read a more dramatic history than is presented in the life of the traitor ; and we 
have never seen a tale of more deep interest, wrought up with greater simplicity, 
clearness, and effect. To say that this is a valuable addition to our literature, 
would be ordinary praise. It is a complete and permanent record, which will be 
read until the annals of our revolutionary struggles shall cease to be an object of 
curiosity, feeling, or interest. . 


Peale’s Graphics. 

As far as we are able to judge, from a limited acquaintance with the science, of 
which this manual proposes to explain the theory by the application of certain prin- 
ciples, we would recommend this little volume most warmly to the public attention- 
It comes recommended by a clear, and well-written preface, as well as by an ab- 
sence of pretensions, which is, after, all, one of the highest encomiums which can 
be pronounced. The name of the author, Rembrandt Peale, is familiar to all lov- 
ers of art in the country ;, and we unhesitatingly recommend this little manual, be- 
cause we feel assured that no lessons are taught, which would not improve the 
young pupil. We like, moreover, its maxim—‘ Try’; and we like the spirit 
which it breathes, and the important maxim, which it inculcates, that — ‘ Nothing 
is denied to a well-directed industry.’ Genius can alone attain to the height of per- 
fection ; but application will lead one many steps up the mountain. 
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POLITICS AND STATISTICS. 


THE PRESIDENCY. 

CanpipaTes for the Presidency 
have been presented during the last 
month, under circumstances to alter the 
whole aspect of the political horizon. 
The nomination of Judge White has 
made a sad havoc in the ranks of Mar- 
tin Van Buren. ‘Tennessee and Alaba- 
ma have taken the lead in bringing him 
forward, and it is impossible to say 
where the defection from Van Burenism 
will be stayed. Not a vote, however, 
south of the Potomac can be safely cal- 
culated upon for the candidate of the 
Office Holders. Pennsylvania, too, may 
be considered as wavering ; Sutherland 
openly denounces Van Buren, and there 
are many grounds on which Judge White 
will be preferred by the Jackson men of 
that State. 

Strong efforts have been making in 
certain quarters to secure to Judge White 
the support of a portion of the WuuiGs. 
For our own part we can conceive of no 
principle of politics or policy, on which 
he should receive a Whig vote. 

He has been from the beginning an ar- 
dent friend of Gen. Jackson, and a warm 
supporter of all the measures of his ad- 
ministration. Have we been honestly 
opposed to that administration, and have 
we battled in honorable purpose against 
the principles which it has sustained ? 
Have we been contending against MEN 
orMEAsSURES? Has it been a person- 
al, factions war that we have been fight- 
ing, or a war for opinions and rights, and 
privileges? Has there been no abuse? 
No corruption? No breach of the Cons- 
titution ? No wanton disregard of pub- 
lic distress, and popular petition? No 
violence? No tyranny? No assumption 
of undelegated authority? No anti-re- 
publican usurpation and concentration of 
power in the hands of the President? If 
not, then is our whole creed a LIE, and 
the history of Whigs a tissue of infamy. 
If there have been the abuse, the corrup- 
ion, the usurpation, against which we 


have been struggling, how can we sur- 
render all the principles for which we 
have been contending ; and fight under 
the banners of a man who has sustained 
to the utmost, with his name, his influ- 
ence, and his talents, the AurHoR and 
AcTOR of all our evils ? 

Away with the delusion and cheat ! 
Let us sustain one of our own men, a 
believer in our own creed, a champion 
of our own principles, a minister of our 
own faith, ‘There is no common ground 
on which we can meet the friends of 
Judge White. Jacksonism runs in every 
drop of his blood ; it was born in his 
flesh, and has been bred in his bone. It 
is ridiculous to imagine that the Whigs 
can sustain him without abandoning eve- 
ry bulwark of the good cause, and garri- 
soning them with soldiers from the 
ranks of the enemy. Is this sustaining 
a cause? Is this fighting for principles ? 
It is merely reducing the whole Prest1- 
DENTIAL QUESTION to a matter of 
PERSONAL PREFERENCE, indepen- 
dent of all political considerations. 

If it comes to that, with what zeal can 
the Wuies enter battle? Are they to 
entertain any great feeling of choice be- 
tween two leaders of the enemy? Care 
they ‘ under which Duke’ the Country 
is placed? which of the royal family of 
Jackson favorites sits upon the throne ? 
Not at all. Why shonld we unite on 
the Tennessee judge any more than on 
the New York regent? In what chap- 
ter of his political history are we to look 
for the assurance that he is more capa- 
ble, ay, or more honest than the trading 
politician of Albany? Not certainly in 
that portion of it which relates of his ad- 
herence to Jacksonism. 

The Whigs of the Ohio Legislature 
have brought forward Judge M’Lean, 
but the nomination seems to be general- 
ly considered an abortion. It has been 
received with no enthusiasm. The po- 
sition of this gentleman, on the Bench 
of the Supreme Court, renders his can- 
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didacy indelicate and inexpedient. He 
will not be considered fairly in the field 
till he shall resign his seat. It has also 
been stated, on good authority, that 
Judge M’Lean will not stand, unless he 
sees a fair chance of receiving the sup- 
port of the South. Of this there is now 
no probability. Every day proves more 
clearly to our mind that the South will 
go in a body for the most available 
Southern candidate, without reference 
to the opinions he has held on the gross 
and subversive usurpations of the pres- 
ent adininistration. We see more every 
day, to convince us —and it is with the 
deepest mortification and regret — that 
the question of the Presidency will be 
made a mere contest of sectional preju- 
dices, and geographical considerations; 
without regard to the great questions of 
Constitutional Liberty, which have been 
involved in the measures and manifes- 
tos of the Executive during the last 
eventful twelve months. 

With regard to Mr. Calhoun, he 
stands before the country in a position 
so peculiar, and so embarrassing, that it 
is out of the question that he should re- 
ceive any support for the Presidency. 
Out of South Carolina, it would be im- 
possible for him to procure a nomina- 
tion; and we hope, therefore, that he 
will not permit his name to stand in the 
way of the opposition candidate. 

The question then is narrowed down 
to the respective claims of Henry Clay 
and Daniel Webster; great men both — 
able, eloquent, patriotic, generous and 
high-minded — worthy, either of them, 
to wear the highest honors that any peo- 
ple can bestow — and to wield the des- 
tinies of any nation that flourishes upon 
the globe. We entertain a most sincere, 
deep, and ardent attachment to Mr Clay ; 
growing out of his eminent services, his 
distinguished powers, his personal gener- 
osity of character, his self-sacrifice in the 
cause of the country, and the unjust and 
unrelenting persecutions of which he has 
been the object. As long as a stone of 
one of our manufactories shall stand, it 
will be a monument of what the enter- 
prise, industry and prosperity of our com- 
mon country owe to Henry Clay ; and 
while the go'den band which unites these 
States together shall remain unbroken, it 
will be a memorial of his sagacity, abili- 
ty, and patriotism. But Mr Clay has 
been twice, and ina certain sense, three 
times before the public, in connexion 
with the Presidency, and has been de- 
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feated. lis friends in the West are 
doubtful as to his strength. He is him- 
self indiflerent in regard to the issue. It 
is stated on the best authority, that he 
will decline being a candidate ; and will 
Jend his undivided and ardent support to 
the regular candidate of the Whigs. 

On whom then shall the choice fall? 
Who, under all circumstances, should be 
the candidate of the great Whig Party? 
We answer without thought of hesita- 
tion — that man is Daniel Webster. He 
stands before the country with the high- 
est claims to its favor and rewards. He 
stands before the friends of the Constitu- 
tion, as the ablest expounder and cham- 
pion of that sacred charter. He stands 
before the friends of free principles, as 
the advocate of liberal opinions — as the 
ardent, zealous, consistent advocate of 
freedom. At home and abroad — in the 
struggting nations of Europe —in the 
devoted republics of South America — 
whenever Liberty has obtained a foot- 
hold, and raised her voice and banner to 
the people — she has heard a responsive 
signal from a distant land —a voice not 
altogether lost in the roar of a dividing 
ocean — and that voice has been the elo- 
quence of WesstrER! In times of do- 
mestic dissensions, when the great Tem- 
ple of our rights and liberties, whose key- 
stone was UNION, seemed tottering to 
its foundation—whose giant arm sus- 
tained the edifice with its individual 
strength? When the usurpations of an 
aspiring Executive had prostrated the out- 
ward bulwarks of the Constitution, who 
stood forth, the leader of the Forlorn 
Hope, first among the gallant band which 
maintained the citadel of the Senate, and 
spoke defiance to a haughty and impe- 
rious tyrant? And in times like the 
present —with such powers as the Ex- 
ecutive has now concentrated in its 
hands — with the treasury and the milie 
tary force —the purse and the sword = 
to whom do the friends of the country, 
the cause, and the Constitution, turn, 
with the firmest faith and most confident 
reliance ? 

The recent nomination of Mr. Webster 
by the Legislature of Massachusetts, has 
p'aced him prominently before the coun- 
try as a candidate for the Chief-magis- 
tracy. It remains to be seen what far- 
ther developement of his strength may be 
expected. If integrity, talent, public 
services, and unswerving fidelity to pop- 
ular rights and a free government, pre- 
sent any claims to the Presidency, w® 
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may hope with confidence that the peo- 
ple will render due honor to one who is 
emphatically the Man of the People. 


THE FRENCH QUESTION. 

Tue fourteenth of January was a day 
of momentous interest in the Senate, 
one which will long be remembered for 
the eloquent discussions which distin- 
guished it, and for the gratifying result 
in which they ended. Mr. Clay, pursu- 
ant to the notice which he had given the 
day before, called for the consideration 
of the Report of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. He accompanied his mo- 
tion with some appropriate remarks, and 
after a pro'onged but temperate debate, 
in which many members of all parties 
joined, the following Resolution was a- 
greed to: 

Reso.ven, ‘Dhat it is inexpedient, at 
present, to adopt any legislative meas- 
ures in regard to the state of affairs with 
France. 

This Resolution differs from the one 
originally presented by Mr. Clay ; but, 
though softened and compressed in the 
phraseology, it embodies all its important 
features. 

Mr. Clay commenced his remarks by 
stating the entire coincidence of the Com- 
mittee with the President in the opinion, 
that the fulfilment of the treaty should be 
unhesitatingly insisted upon, at all haz- 
ards. The French Chambers were pro- 
bably at this moment legislating upon the 
subject of their relations with this coun- 
try. Whatsoever might be the result of 
their deliberations, the Resolution which 
he had offergd would be judicious and 
suitable, We presented four con- 
tingencies, e first was, that the ap- 
propriationswould be made before the 
n of the President’s message. 
nd, that they would be made 
message had been received. 
d, that on being apprised of the 
t's recommendation, the Cham- 
OuldPefuse to legislate any farther, 
Upon taesobject untilthe menace should 
be withdrawn. ‘The fourth contingency 
was, that the Chambers, on receiving the 
message, should refuse peremptorily to 
comply with the terms of the treaty, and 
to grant the necessary appropriations. In 
any of these contingencies, the Resolu- 
tion would be appropriate. 

Mr. Buchanan, after bestowiiig much 
commendation upon the report, that 
it nevertheless contained some positions, 
m which he could not altogether acqui- 








esce, and which, on a suitable occasion, 
he would undertake to controvert. He 
believed that it was the best diplomacy 
to assume a hostile attitude towards 
France; there was a point, beyond 
which negociation could not be carried, 
and where forbearance ceased to be a 
virtue. But he did not wish to go into 
the merits of the subject at present. If 
the general sense of the Senate was in 
favor of the Resolution before them, ue 
himself should offer no opposition to its 
passage. 

Mr. 'Tallmadge receded as respecta- 
bly as possible from the ground, which 
on a former occasion he had assumed. 
He said that he could not agree with 
the report in all its conclusions, and he 
manifested an inclination to say a word 
or two in defence of Mr. Rives, whose 
injudicious management is justly repro- 
bated in the Report. But as a feeling of 
unanimity appeared to prevail! in the Sen- 
ate, he should oppose no obstacle to a 
happy adjustment of the question. What- 
ever our party differences might be, he 
felt that we all were still Americans, with 
a variety of conciliatory and peace-mak- 
ing observations, intended to appease the 
natural resentment of the President, at 
the rejection of his favorite measure. 

The unanimous passage of Mr. Clay’s 
Resolution, as amended, is a result as 
auspicious as it was unexpected. It set- 
tles the question of reprisals, and is an 
assurance that our differences with France 
will be settled in a spirit of amity and con- 
ciliation. —- 

FAILURE OF THE WAR SCHEME. 

THERE is nothing that more clearly 
indicates the troubles in the Jackson 
camp, than the miserable failure of the 
administration plans in regard to France. 
Nothing prevented the consummation of 
this favorite scheme, except the rupture 
in the party occasioned by the nomina- 
tion of Judge White. It was obvious at 
an early period of the Session, that the 
friends of Judge White would,endeavor 
to avoid an excitement ; and they have 
succeeded. ‘The plot of the Administra- 
tion failed ; and the President’s thirst for 
glory must remain unsatisfied. 

When we reflect on the stand taken 
by the President—on the menaces of 
the Globe — on the general tone of the 
Pensioned Press, soon after the appear- 
ance of the Message, we cannot but be 
surprised at the complete prostration of 
all their schemes. The President fumed 
and fretted — the Globe threatened and 
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denounced all the opponents of the pro- 
posed scheme as traitors — it warned the 
young men to remember the Hartford 
Convention and the last war — it stigma- 
tized the opposition press as British trai- 
tors —and lavished all the ‘ vicarious vi- 
tuperation of subaltern agents,’ as Benton 
has it, on the men who dared to suggest 
any other than hostile measures towards 
France. The most violent means were 
resorted to, with a view of carrying their 
war measures by the force of party dis- 
cipline, and of frightening the faithful 
into the support of the Executive. And 
what has been the result? The whole 
scheme has proved an abortion. The 
Senate, by an unanimous vote, have dis- 
countenanced the miserable project of a 
reckless and passionate soldier — and a- 
dopted the calm, sagacious, and consid- 
erate views of a high-minded and gener- 
Cus statesman. 

And how was this result brought about? 
By reason? By argument? By consid- 
erations of patriotism? Are Hill and 
Benton, and their coadjutors in the Sen- 
ate, to be moved by inducements of this 
nature to thwart the desires of Andrew 
Jackson? By nomeans. We must ac- 
count for this strange movement by other 
and more natural agencies. The age of 
miracles is passed. ‘The blind are not 
made to see, nor the lame to walk, in 
these days by supernatural power. The 
whole movement is one of party policy. 
The unanimity is the result of a party 
position. The partizans of Van Buren 
did not wish to show their weakness, by 
separating from the White party. Judge 
White’s friends were opposed to the war. 
The South was entirely opposed to hos- 
tile measures. When the question came 
up, the followers of the Magician found 
themselves in a contemptible minority. 
They discovered that their measure could 
not be carried through. They were con- 
sequently compelled to make a virtue of 
necessity, and to abandon it »altogether. 
A more complete and ridiculous failure 
of a fayorite administration measure is 
not recorded. It is a most ludicrous and 
pitiful political disaster, and proves that 
the spell is broken. The collars are 
snapped. The Regent may rule New- 
York, butthe Lower Cabinet has lost its 
dominion Over the nation. This, at any 
rate, is the present appearance of things, 
What new face may be put upon the 
matter remains to be seen. 
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PLAN OF THE CAMPAIGN. 

The important advices of our recent 
mail have put a decided and intelligible 
aspect on the plans of the presidential 
cauipaign. There is no longer any doubt 
that the entire South will go for Judge 
White. The Richmond Whig — hith- 
erto supposed to be friendly to Mr. 
Clay —and the Washington 'lelegraph, 
notoriously in the interest of Mr. Cal- 
houn—have both come out, most une- 
quivocally, in favor of the candidate from 
‘Tennessee. With what consistency these 
prints can sustain the cause of a ‘Tory — 
because he was born on one side, rather 
than the other, of an imaginary Jine— 
remains to be seen. That this is the plan 
however, there can be no‘ longer any 
doubt. The Southera presses have been 
for some time pointing in this direction, 
Our private advices, a soine days past, 
have assured us thaf’ such would cer- 
tainly be the case. Virginia will un- 
questionably nominate Judge White. — 
What course will be pursued by Mr. 
Ritchie and the Van Buren presses, gen- 
erally, may be easily divined. ‘Lhey 
will not dare to thwart the pretensions of 
the Southern candidate. 

This position of affairs proves, if any 
thing were necessary to prove, the wis- 
dom of our Legislature, in making the 
nomination of Mr. Webster, at this pe- 
riod. There is nothing to be hoped from 
the South. Our dependence must rest 
on the Northern and Western States, and 
on the true Whigs and Union-men in 
other parts of the country. The ques- 
tion will be made a geographical, and 
not a political question : iggwill turn with 
reference to longitude aise, not 
law and constitution. 

This political question ag 
with a deep conviction of She wis 
immediate, concerted, and ince 
tion on the part of the Whigs. 
sired consummation has taken pi 
The Jackson ranks are broken! 
the hope of a new alliance 
defeat of the admiigistration 
posed measures towards France proves 
this. The whole aspect of the political 
stage proves this. The universal tone of 
the Van Buren, and White, and Nullifi- 
cation presses, proves this. One thing 
is certain: The entire South is lost to 
Van Buren. 




















